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Larry Elflott 
and Michael White 


T HE Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, 
last night rejected 
predictions that 
Britain is being 
drawn into a 
deepening world recession 
when he unveiled an upbeat 
Treasury forecasting scenario 
which will see the economy 
bounce back from the currant 
downturn within two years. 

In his annual Pro-Budget 
Report, Mr Brown laced this 
upbeat assessment of growth 
prospects next year with a 
£250 million package to pre- 
vent a winter crisis In the 
NHS and unveiled a series of 
measures aimed at closing the 
UK’d efficiency gap with the 
rest of the world. 

“Tho background to this 
report Is the global downturn, 
which started in Asia and 
which has reverberated 
throughout every continent,” 
Mr Brown said. 

“It has not only shifted the 
balance of risks In the world 
economy from fears about in- 
flation to fears about growth, 
but has forced every country, 
every continent, every finan- 
cial institution to cut their es- 
timates for growth.” 

With the Treasury expect- 
ing the Bank erf England's 
monetary policy committee to 
cut Interest rates over the 
coming months, the Chancel- 
lor said he was cutting his 
growth forecast for 1999 from 
the x.73-2.25 per cent expected 
at the time of the March Bud- 
get to 1-1.5 per cent, higher 
than most independent fore- 
casters arc predicting. 

Mr Brown said Britain was 
in better shape to withstand 
the Impact erf the global down- 
turn than in the oarly 1990s, 
adding that the strength of 
the public finances meant 
there was no need to scale 
down his £40 billion boost to 
health and education spend- 
ing over the next three years. 
The Treasury's forecasts for 
spending and borrowing are 
being based on the more pes- 
simistic of the two forecasts 
for next year. 

The Chancellor stressed 
that the real need was to Im- 
prove Britain's long-term eco- 
nomic performance, and 
sketched out his equivalent of 
the Conservative supply-side 
reforms trf the 1980s in a bid 
to boost productivity. 

Looking ahead to next 
spring's Budget, fhe Chancel- 
lor proposed tax breaks to en- 
courage small businesses to 
invest, a shake-up of planning 
law to help Britain create its 
own silicon valleys, an inves- 
tigation into the problems 
faced by firms in securing 
bonk finance, incentives for 
research and development | 
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Gordon Brown leaving the Treasury yesterday. Re gave an upbeat assessment of growth prospects next year 


and £35 million to create of . 
eight new institutes of enter- 
prise in British universities. 

The Chancellor added that j 
the public sector would also 
be expected to raise its game, 
with new performance targets 
and a drive to stamp out ab- ; 
sen taoism, which costs the 
state £6 billion a year. 

Announcing plans to pro- 
vide tax breaks for employee 
share ownership, Mr Brown 
said: "I want to remove, once 
and for all, the old them and 
us r culture In British 
Industry. 

"I want to encourage the 
new enterprise culture of 
team work in which everyone 
contributes and everyone 
benefits from success". 

As a sign of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to cut 
welfore bills and encourage 
work, the Chancellor ex- 
tended the Working Families 
Tax Credit — the centrepiece 
or this year's Budget — to the 
dis able d. 

He told MPs that a disabled 
person, with one child, mov- 
ing from benefit* to work 
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would have a minimum in- 
come of £220 a week, and 
would pay no tax on income 
below £274 a week. 

Green lobbyists were disap- 
pointed by Mr Brown’s softly- 
softly approach to environ- 
mental taxation, despite a call 
for an energy tax on firms in 
an official report— published 
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yesterday — by BA chairman. 
Lord Marshall. 

The upbeat tone of the 
report prompted William 
Hague and his shadow chan- 
cellor, Francis Maude, to con- 
demn “Peter Pan economics" 
based on "fantasy forecast- 
ing" by a chancellor “in de- 
nial" of reality. “You sit there 


grinning and smiling while 
all the constituents of your 
colleagues, whose jobs and 
livelihoods are on the line, 
will be disgusted by your 
complacency and your arro- 
gance," said Mr Maude. 

Unabashed, the Chancellor 
swept the criticism aside by 
comparing Labour's perfor- 






Finally, the turbulent soul of English poetry is laid to rest 


John Ezard at a moving funeral service 
for Ted Hughes on the edge of Dartmoor 


T ED Hughes, the Poet 
I .aureate, was laid to 
rest yesterday in a mid- 
Devon town bo peaceful and 
at a s er v ice so gentle that it 
was impossible for those 
there to imagine any un- 
quiet sleep for even his tur- 
bulent spirit. 

Last rite* were said over 
him in the tiny parish 
church at North Tawton. on 
the edge of Dartmoor, his 


family home for SO yean. 
Two hundred private 
mo turners heard his friend 
the Nobel prize-winning 
poet Seamus Heaney 
resplendcntly evoke the 
shock and sorrow at his 
premature death five days 
ago from colonic cancer at 
the age of 68. 

“You have to go back to 
tho death of Dylan Thomas 
or Lorca to find a time 


which so expresses that mo- 
ment when a poet's death is 
expressed as a breach in na- 
ture." Heaney said. 

Through this death, “his 
England is now the Eng- 
land of Lang land, Shake- 
speare and Hopkins". He 
had become an honoured 
part of the span of English 
poetry from Langland’s 
early work about the land. 
Piers Plowman, through to 
the muscular 19th century 
verse of Gerard Manley ! 
Hopkins and beyond. 

“No death outside my Im- 
mediate family has left me 


feeling more bereft. No 
death In my lifetime has 
hurt poets more. He was a 
tower of tenderness and 
strength — a great arch 
under which the least of po- 
etry's children could enter 
and feel secure. 

“His creative powers 
were, as Shakespeare said, 
still crescent. By his death, 
the veil of poetry is rent 
and the wails of learning 
are broken.” Heaney said. 

To express Hughes's fam- 
ily's sense of the “peremp- 
tory unfairness" of this 
loss, he read Dylan Thom- 


as's poem to his father Do 
Not Go Gentle Into That 
Good Night. But to express 
the bonds his friend had es- 
tablished in this small neck 
or Devon he also read 
Hoghes’8 Go Fishing, dedi- 
cated to Jack Orchard, 
local farmer and late father 
of the poet’s second wife 
Carol, who was in flail Vic- 
torian veiL 

North Tawton Is a small, 
plain white-washed time 
capsule of an immediately 
post-war English town. Cot- 
tages huddle around the 
graveyard of St Peter’s 


Church. Behind the 
counters of Its several min- 
iscule bank branches, 
which still open only part- 
time, one could hope to find 
Captain Mainwaring 
sitting. 

Recently, one of these 
branches appUed to put up 
the town's first electric sign. 
The town council replied 
sharply that this was unnec- 
essary. since the bank did 
not open at night Yesterday 
one local boasted that there 
was only one "modern build- 
ing in town". 

turn to page 2. column 1 1 


deliver verdict 
on Clinton 


PHOTOGRAPH: FIONA HANSON 

mance on inflation. Interest 
rates and borrowing with the 
Tory legacy since the 1989-92 
recession. The Tory attempt 
to make an issue of a non-ex- 
istent £36 billion "black bole" 
in his spending plans was "an 
escalator into absurdity," he 
insisted. 

Malcolm Bruce, the Liberal 
Democrats’ spokesman, 
warned that the high level of 
sterling was damaging manu- 
facturing. "Has there not 
been a gap between diagnosis 
and cure," asked Mr Bruce 
who joked that Mr Brown had 
recycled a lot of policy. "We 
believe in recycling," he 
quipped. 

The Tories are much 
harsher, believing that Mr 
Brown will break his own 
promises of openness, both 
his "golden rule" on borrow- 
ing and his commitment to' 
reduce debt as a share or 
GNP. Mr Brown is adamant 
that both will be meL 
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Martin Kettle 
In Washington 

P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton seemed to be win- 
ning a grudging but 
decisive electoral 
reprieve late last night, as 
American voters resisted last 
minute Republican pleas to 
treat yesterday's midterm 
elections as a referendum on 
hi« suitability to remain in 
the White House. 

With a large majority of 
voters staying away from the 
polls, and the results in doubt 
in as tew as 40 of the 469 con- 
gressional seats at stake, the 
elections were delivering a 
"not proven" verdict on Mr 
Clinton. 

As he celebrated "six very 
good years” at the White 
House yesterday, Mr Clinton 
ducked questions on whether 
the elections were an unoffi- 
cial plebiscite on his presi- 
dency — but the expected “no 
change” congressional results 
are likely to signal the even- 
tual failure of Republican at- 
tempts to impeach the Ameri- 
can leader over the Monica 
Lewinsky affair. 

As counting began in the 
races for all 435 places In the 
House of Representatives, 34 
Senate seats and 36 of the 50 
state governorships, most ob- 
servers predicted a night of 
limited overall gains for the 
Republicans, partly offset by 
a handful of trophy victories 
for Mr Clinton's Democrats. 

"We're going to win an elec- 
tion today," the Republican 
House Speaker, Newt Ging- 
rich, said as he voted in his 
Georgia constituency. He 
predicted Republican gains of 
between six and 30 seats in 
the House and of two to six 
seats in the Senate. 

The White House was ex- 
pected to wait until today be- 
fore pronouncing the failure 
of Mr Gtngricb's $10 million 
(£6 million) campaign to mo- 
bilise the voters in support of 
Mr Clinton's impeachment 
The Democratic spin machine 
showed its confidence over 
the outcome when Mr Clin- 
ton's press secretary, Joe 
Lockhart forecast "modest 
but not significant" Republi- 
can gains. 

The Republicans are de- 
fending a 228-207 majority in 
the outgoing House of Repre- 
sentatives and a 55-46 advan- 
tage in the 100-member Sen- 
ate. The party controlling tbe 
White House has not made 
midterm gains in the House 
since 1934. when Franklin 
Roosevelt was president 
The final pre-election I 


national poll, for CBS televi- 
sion, showed a late push by 
the Democrats to wrest a nar- 
row lead from their Republi- 
can opponents, in line with 
other polls. Among likely vot- 
ers, 49 per cent supported the 
Democrats, with 48 per cent 
backing tbe Republicans, ac- 
cording to the poll. 

The Republicans ended 
their high-spending campaign 
with a saturation 17-state tele- 
vision assault on Mr Clinton 
designed to mobilise the party 
faithful. "Should we reward 
not telling the truth?" a party 
advertisement told voters. 
"That is the question of this 
election. Reward Bill Clinton. 
Or vote Republican." 

Mr Clinton spent the last 
day of his last electoral cam- 
paign in the White House, 
promoting the latest buoyant 
US economic figures and dis- 
cussing the latest tensions in 
the Gulf. Earlier, he had been 
working on mobilising the 
support of black America, a 
traditional Democratic power 
base. He was “both confident 
and apprehensive", he told 
one interviewer. 

Overall turnout was ex- 
pected to be extremely light, 
with some observers predict- 
ing an even lower level of par- 
ticipation than the record of 
36 per cent set in 1986 and 
1990. But polling was expected 
to be much higher in some of 
the closest fought races, such 
as California, where a turn- 
out of more than 60. per cent 
was being forecast. 

With the two parties neck- 
and-neck in the polls, much 
depended on the ability of the 
respective party machines to 
mobilise their core support- 
ers on a day of generally poor 
weather, traditionally held to 
favour the more prosperous 
Republicans. 

With several races widely 
judged too close to call, the 
role of postal absentee votes 
was also likely to play a cru- 
cial role in a number of 
contests. 

Texas Republican governor 
George W Bush was expected 
to win re-election last night, 
giving him a springboard for 
a presidential nomination bid 
in two years. His second son 
Jeb was the favourite to cap- 
ture the governorship of Flor- 
ida from the Democrats. 

At least one colourful politi- 
cal career came to an end, 
when Democrat Anthony Wil- 
liams replaced Washington's 
controversial four-term 
mayor Marion Barry. 

Fighting dirty in Nvw Yovfc, 
page 7| Jonathan Freed land, 
pages 



Ted Hughes's coffin arrives at the small Devon church 
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Ron Davies: sixth arrest made 


Police say Guardian blackmail 
report ‘pretty much full story’ 


WUI Woodward and 
Ewen MacAskill 


A SIXTH person was 
arrested In connec- 
tion with the rob- 
bery of Ron Davies 
yesterday as police 
sources confirmed that a 
Guardian report gave the ful- 
lest account yet of the events 
leading to his resignation as 
Welsh Secretary. 


The man, in his 30s, was ar- 
rested by police at about lpm 
in Brixton and was being de- 
tained at a south London 
police station, Scotland Yard 
said. 

The Guardian's report yes- 
terday — which said that Mr 
Davies had agreed to meet a 
man who was attempting to 
blackmail him after the MP 
allegedly made a gay sexual 
advance on Clapham Com- 
mon — was described by one 


police source as "pretty much 
the full story”. 

The former Welsh Secre- 
tary, after a week of torrid 
media coverage, returned to a 
hiding place in England with 
his wife Christine and daugh- 
ter Angbarad after delivering 
an emotional personal state- 
ment to the Commons on 
Monday. Friends said he 
regarded the statement as a 
success and is not planning 
any further public statements 
or interviews over the next 
fortnig h t 

But with large parts of the 
affair still unresolved, his cir- 
cle began an inquest into the 


handling of Mr Davies' dra- 
matic resignation last Tues- 
day evening. They said the 
the resignation letter issued 
in Mr Davies’s name had been 
a disaster. 

A source close to Mr Davies 
said it fell between two strate- 
gies; he should either have 
made a clean breast of It or 
described it as a private mat- 
ter, in effect saying nothing. 
But by offering a sketchy ac- 
count of what bad happened 
on Clapham Common he had 
created a media frenzy. 

Huw Roberts, one of Mr Da- 
vies's special advisers at the 
Welsh Office, also complained 


that civil servants had denied 
him access to his minister for 
a crucial 36 hours. 

Mr Roberts, who bad been 
at home in Wales on holiday, 
heard about the resignation 
on Tuesday afternoon and im- 
mediately phoned Mr Da- 
vies’s private office at the 
Welsh Office but he was de- 
nied any contact with Mr 
Davies. 

Mr Roberts said; “While it 
is understandable that they 
would seek to protect their 
outgoing minis ter against the 
torrent of applications from 
the media, one would have 
hoped the different relation- 


ship between a special ad- 
viser and a minister would 
have allowed them to ensure 
that contact was made. It was 
a crucial period." 

Mr Roberts praised the sup- 
portive role or Tony Blair and 
his chief press officer, Alas- 
tair Campbell, who have been 
speaking to Mr Davies on a 
daily basis. But Mr Roberts is 
among those who believe the 
resignation letter was a mis- 
take. Mr Campbell had a hand 
in the resignation letter but 
Downing Street had no 
regrets yesterday, insisting 
that Mr Davies had not 
wanted to make a clean breast 


of it. The other option, to say 
nothing, was regarded by 
Downing Street as 
impractical. 

Pressure was growing last 
night on the new Welsh Secre- 
tary, Alim Michael, to declare 
whether he intends to stand 
as prospective First Minister 
of the Welsh Assembly after 
Mr Davies's resignation. 

Donald Fearon. 38. ap- 
peared in court on Saturday- 
charged with robbing Mr 
Davies of his Ford Granada 
car and its contents. Four 
people arrested last week in 
connection with the incident 
remain on police bail. 


Soldiers who 
shot youth 
stay in army 


John Mullln 

Ireland Correspondent 


T WO Scots Guards who 
chased an unarmed 
Catholic teenager 
through three streets 
in north Belfast before shoot- 
ing him dead were yesterday 
told they would be allowed to 
continue their careers in the 
army. The decision sparked 
Airy among nationalists. 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, was among 
those who called for con- 
victed murderers James 
Fisher and Mark Wright to he 
discharged from the army. 
But she lost a cabinet wrangle 
with George Robertson, the 
Defence Secretary, and an 
army board decided tbey 
should be allowed to stay on 
for “exceptional reasons”. 

Throughout the Troubles, 
only four British soliders 
have been convicted of mur- 
der. None has been in Jail for 
more than six years, and each 
has been been welcomed back 
into service alter release. 

The development comes as 
Private Lee Clegg, whose con- 
viction for the murder of 
Catholic Joyrider Karen Reil- 
ly, aged 18. in 1990, was 
quashed this year, faces a 
retrial In Belfast on Monday. 

Fisher and Wright shot 
Peter McBride, an 18-year-old 
father of two. alter he bad 
been searched by a routine 
foot patrol in the New Lodge 
area of north Belfast in 
September 1992. They were 
freed last month two days be- 
fore the anniversary of the 
killing. 

Jean McBride, aged 47. the 
victim's mother, was dis- 
gusted. There had been Indi- 
cations that the soldiers 
would be dismissed. She said: 
"It will let |>eoplc see exactly 
what way we are thought of 
in Northern Ireland." 

Mick C-onJon. a Sinn Fein 
councillor in north Belfast, 
said: "The decision by the 
British Army shows a blatant 
disregard Tor the life of Peter 
McBride. It iegimitises what 
in effect is a random and bru- 


tal killing. He was cruelly 
gunned down in cold blood.” 

Paul O'Connor, of the Pat 
Finucane Centre, a civil 
rights organisation based in 
Derry, said: "A young man 
was searched, found to have 

nothing on him , and then 
chased. He was shot dead as 
he was getting further away, 
and the message this decision 
sends to the nationalist com- 
munity at this time could 
hardly be any clearer." 

Fisher, now aged 30, from 
Ayr, and Wright 25, from Ar- 
broath, claimed at their trial 
at Belfast crown court in 1994 
that they believed McBride 
was carrying a coffee jar 
bomb, at the time a weapon 
regularly used against the se- 
curity forces. They also ar- 
gued that they feared 
McBride was an IRA member 
leading them into a trap. 

But Lord Justice Kelly, the 
trial judge, accepted that 
McBride, a petty criminal 
with no links to the IRA, had 
been searched before he ran 
off. He was 70 metres away 
from the soldiers with the gap 
increasing when they fired 
five shots at him. They hit 
him twice. He was found to be 
unarmed. The only item he 
was carrying was a T-shirt 

Lord Justice Kelly labelled 
both men liars, rejecting 
claims that there were 
reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving McBride was carrying 
a bomb. He also said McBride 
was posing no immediate 
threat when murdered. 

Campaigners for the sol- 
diers were delighted. They be- 
lieve that they were guilty 
only of a tragic error of judg- 
ment 

Independent MP Martin 
Bell said: "I know they both 
wanted to stay as soldiers and 
I am very pleased for them." 

MP Ken Maginnis, security 
spokesman for the Ulster 
Unionists, said it would be 
ironic if the two soldiers had 
been dealt with in a more 
harsh manner than "those 
who have committed well- 
planned, p re-meditated mur- 
ders on behalf or terrorist 
organisations and are now 




'it will let people 
see exactly what 
we are thought of 
in Northern Ireland: 
two men can 
murder an 
innocent young 
man and walk free* 

Peter McBride’s 

mother, Jean 


Scots Guards Mark Wright (left) and James Fisher, who shot dead Peter McBride (above right) main photogjwph: chafies kmght 


These two did 
what they believed 
was right and were 
totally innocent of 
the charges. 

It was absolutely 
disgraceful that 
they were 
convicted in the 
first place’ 

Col Tim Spicer, ex- 
commanding officer 


being released back into 
society". 

Colonel Tim Spicer, now di- 
rector of Sandline, recently 
embroiled in controversy 
over the supply of arms to Si- 
erra Leone, was the men's 
commanding officer. He said: 
“It was absolutely disgraceful 
that they were convicted in 
the first place." 

The Ministry of Defence 
said the army board, which 
included Armed Forces Min- 
ister Doug Henderson, had 
listened to both the guards- 
men and Mr McBride’s family 
before arriving at its 
decision. 

The board took into ac- 
count the security situation 


at the time of the shooting. A 
member of the soldiers' unit 
had been killed the previous 
month in a terrorist attack, 
and there were worries about 
coffee jar bomb attacks. 

It had made allowances for 
their contrition, their contin- 
ued loyalty to the army and 
their unblemished records. 

Those taking the decision 
with Mr Henderson were Chief 
of the General Staff General Sir 
Roger Wheeler, Assistant Chief 
oftheGeieral Staff Major Gen- 
eral Mike WDlcocks. Adjutant 
General. General Sir Alex Har- 
ley and 2nd Permanent Under 
Secretary Roger Jackling. 
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400 killed, four convicted 


Security forces have killed 
400 people during 30 years 
of the Troubles. Nineteen 
British soldiers have been 
charged with murder. Man- 
slaughter is not an avail- 
able option. Four con- 
victed; none spent more 
than six years in prison. 


□ Private Ian Thain, then 
18, from Doncaster, shot 
unarmed Catholic Thomas 
Reilly, 22, road manager for 
the pop group Banana- 
rama, through the heart in 
1984. Thain claimed he 
acted in self-defence. He 


was the first soldier con- 
victed of murder, served 
three years, and allowed 
back into his regiment He 
left the Army a year later. 


□ Private Lee Clegg, then 
20. was convicted In 1993 
for the murder three years 
earlier of Karen Reilly, 18, 
the passenger in a stolen 
car In west Belfast He 
claimed he was acting in de- 
fence of his colleagues as 
driver Martin Peake. 17, 
drove at them at speed. He 
was found guilty after fo- 
rensic tests indicated the 


crucial shot was fired into 
the car’s rear, after the dan- 
ger was past Clegg was 
freed in 1995, and wel- 
comed back into the Army. 
He works as a physical edu- 
cation Instructor, and was 
promoted. His conviction 
was quashed this year. He 
faces retrial on Monday. 


□ Scots Guardsmen James 
Fisher, now aged 30. from 
Ayr, and Mark Wright now 
24, from Ayr, were found 
guilty in 1995 of the murder 
three years earlier of Peter 
McBride, 18. 
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John Hooper In Rome 


N OW that French sur- 
geons have trans- 
planted a hand, their 
Italian counterparts are itch- 
ing to sow on something that 
is just us difficult tu cope 
without. 

“We are ready. We could 
even do It tomorrow," said 
Nicolo Scuderl. lecturer in 
plastic and reconstructive 
surgery at Rome's main uni- 
versity. the Sapienzn. "All we 
arc waiting for is authorisa- 
tion from the [healthl 
minister." 

He was referring to his plan 
for the world's first penis 
transplant. Mr Scuderi said 
he had put together a team 
that could carry out the oper- 
ation at the Umberto I hospi- 
tal in Rome. And he already 
had a waiting list of three 
people, eager to be given a 
dead man's member. 

Candidates would include 
those who had been ampu- 
tated by accident or — like 
Wayne Bobbitt, the American 
whose wife cut off his penis — 
by design. 

The biggest numbers, 
though, would be those seek- 
ing to change sex — or even 
re-change sex. 

The patients on the waiting 
list Included someone who 
had started life as a man. bad 
a sex change operation, and 
then regretted It, Mr Scuderi 
told the Rome newspaper, Q 
Messaggero. 

"Up to now, we have had to 
carry out reconstructions of 
the penis — an extremely dif- 
ficult operation because we 
have to take muscles from the 
leg and reshape them,” be 
added. 

Transplants, though, in- 
volve huge challenges of their 
own. 

The immune system has to 
be heavily suppressed, mak- 
ing the patient more prone to 
disease and raising the ethi- 
cal question of whether the 
end product is a healthier or 
sicker patient. 

There is also a possible 
legal obstacle. A recent law al- 
lows Italian doctors to use 
organs for transplants only if 
the relatives of the prospec- 
tive donor have not registered 
an objection. 

'We want to know from the 
minister if this principle also 
applies in the case of penis 
transplants.” the surgeon 
said. 

In Catholic Italy, there Is a 
big difference between next- 
of-kin giving doctors carte 
blanche to remove a loved 
one's hand and leaving them 
free to detach the potential 
donor’s manhood and sow it 
on to an aspirant transsexual. 

Mr Scuderi is undaunted. 
He is already looking to a 
future In which the use of a 
dead person's organ would no 
longer be necessary because 
arrangements could be made 
among the living for "the ex- 
change of sexual organs be- 
tween those who decide to be- 
come women and those who 
decide to become men”. 


No love lost, but Labour satire is premature 


Review 


Michael Biilington 


Ugly Rumour* 

Tricycle Theatre 


T HERE is only one thing 
leflw ing dramatists hate 
more than a Tory govern- 
ment. That, of course, is a 
Labour government. And 
Tariq Ali and Howard Bren- 
ton have wasted no time in 
penning a foiling and unfo- 
cused satire on the Blair ad- 
ministration for foiling to de- 
liver the red-blooded 
socialism it never actually 
promised: offer only 18 
months, their ejaculations 
seem somewhat premature. 


Satire demands moral rage 
on the part of its practitioners 
and a visible corruption in its 
target Here you feel Ali and 
Brenton are simply register- 
ing their pique at New 
Labour's {allure to live up to 
their personal dreams. And al- 
though they score one or two 
bull's-eyes — such as Labour's 
h umfliating subservience to 
Murdoch and to Clinton's for- 
eign policy — for the most 
port you feel it is still too early 
to accuse the Government of 
some kind of grand betrayal. 

So what Ali and Brenton use 
as the spine of their argument 
is an assumed personal and 
ideological hostility between 
Blair and Brown. Tony -Boy, 
as he Is here called, is there- 
fore seen as a smarmy airhead 
at the mercy of his spin-doc- 
tor. Polly Mendacity. Brown, 


dubbed Gordon Macduff and 
spun by one Charlie Ferrago, 
becomes the possible keeper 
of the Came of old-fashioned 
socialism who holds secret 
conclaves with union leaders 
and Lionel Jospin, but is even- 
tually outflanked and driven 
into Scottish exile. 

Whatever divisions there 
may be between Blair and 
Brown, they hardly warrant 
the Shakespearean parallels 
here invoked. And. as If recog- 
nising that Ali and Brenton 
change tack and accuse Blair 
of a grand plan to dispense 
with parliamentary govern- 
ment altogether and govern 
purely through focus groups 
and an annual democracy day 
in the Dome. Given Labour’s 
plans for devolution, elected 
mayors and Lords reform, it 
seems a bit rich to accuse 


them of a dislike of the demo- 
cratic system. 

Occasionally All and Bren- 
ton’s barbs hit home. Blair’s 
long-term plan to merge the 
TUC and CBI raises a sickly 
laugh. The vision of Mur- 
doch as a man who simply 
wants to use Britain as a base 
to buy Europe, with Labour's 
connivance, is also horribly 
plausible. And Blair's tele- 
phonic subservience to a trig- 
ger-happy Clinton and ner- 
vous question of" Do you 
mind telling me where your 
targets are?" is too close to 
truth for comfort. 

But much of the writing 
smacks of wild desperation 
and has none of the grand gro- 
tesquerle of a play such as 
Brenton and Hare’s Pravda. 
One is left to enjoy such mod- 
est pleasures as Sylvia Syms's 


double Impersonation of a 
batty Thatcher haunting the 
Downing Street cellars and of 
a Queen terrified of the idea of 
renascent Princess Dianas 
being sigh ted like so many 
reborn Elvises. 

NeilMuDarkey endows 
Blair with a cipher-like 
charm, while Gordon Kenne- 
dy plays Brown as a ruggedly 
tortured souL Jaye Griffiths 
and Carla Mendonca also en- 
liven Christopher Morahan 
and Stephen Rayne’s produc- 
tion as a pair of warring 
spin-doctors. But there is 
something provisional and 
premature about this satire: 
the time to really go for the 
jugular will be after Labour 
has grown, if it does, bloated 
and diseased with power. 

This moiew appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 



Turbulent soul of English poetry laid to rest 


Ted Hughes: country's loss 


continued from page 1 
Under the lych gate of St 
Peter's, up the flint path 
fold by French prisoners 
during the Napoleonic wars 
and under the 1 3th century 
cropstone tower, Frieda 
and Nicholas — Hughes’ 
children by Sylvia Plath — 
carried the co ffin of their 
father, helped by four other 
pail-bearers. 


The first h ymn was O 
Love That Wit Not Let Me 
Go, which everyone in this 
earnest congregation knew 
referred to the love of God. 
In the address, the poet’s 
old Cambridge friend the 
Reverend Terence 

McCatJghey, from Trinity 

College. Dublin, spoke 
repeatedly of Hughes's 
tenderness. 


“He was there for ns at 
all kinds of times, some of 
them dark. In return, his 
loved ones and friends were 
drawn into the vortex of 
suffering, agony and loss 
into which he was drawn 
from time to time.” 

From outside North Taw- 
ton, the Faber and Faber 
chairman Matthew Evans, 
Dame Diana Bigg and Mel- 


vyn Bragg were in the con- 
gregation. Afterwards 
Hughes's body was 
cremated. 

A public memorial ser- 
vice is likely in London. 
But St Paul's or Westmin- 
ster Abbey cannot hope to 
do better, or with more pas- 
sion. depth and dignity, 
than St Peter's did 
yesterday. 
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Ex-wife 

ordered 

Gucci 

killing 


Rejected spouse’s greed and 
fury led to fashion heir’s death, 
writes John Hooper in Rome 


T HE Dormer wife of 
the last Gucci to 
head the fashion 
firm that bore his 
globally renowned 
name was yesterday found 
guilty ' of orchestrating his 
murder and given a 29-year- 
jail sentence. 

Even with good behaviour, 
it could mean that Patrizia 
Reggiani, aged 50, a farmer 
society beauty, will be a pen- 
sioner by the time she 
emerges from prison. 

The woman the Italian 
press took to calling the 
"Dark Lady” as the grim de- 
tails of her case emerged, 
reacted cryptically to the de- 
cision In a Milan court. 
"Truth is the daughter of 
time, so 1 shall take time,” 
one of her lawyers quoted her 
as saying, when she turned to 
him after hearing the verdict 
He added that she had said 
— referring to the judges and 
jurors — "Evidently, they did 
not believe me." Prison offi- 
cers escorted the diminuitive 
convict from the court 
through a crowd of jostling 
reporters and photographers. 

Reggjanl’s defence team im- 
mediately announced an ap- 
peal: "With this sentence we 
can look ahead," said Gio- 
vanni Maria Dedoia. noting 
as significant the fact that the 
court had not heeded- the 
prosecution's call for a life 
sentence. 

The two judges and six ju- 
rors reached their joint deci- 
sion at the end of a five-month 
trial over the killing of Gucci, 
who was 46 when he was shot 
dead on the stairs to his 
Milan office in 1995. 

The trial hinged on the in- 
teraction between the high- 
life world of the former Mrs 
Gucci and the low-life worth 
of her follow conspirators. 

These included her confi- 
dante. a former boutique 
owner from Naples. Giuseph 
pina Aurtemma, who was 


given 25 years for helping to 
orchestrate the killing ; the 
night porter of a down-at-heel 
Milan hotel. Ivano Savloni, 
who was given 26 years for 
assembling the hit squad; and 
a compulsive gambler, Orazio 
Cicala, who drove the get- 
away car, was given 29 years. 

‘Tve reflected a lot over 
these long months,” Savloni 
told the court “I know that I 
face many long years in 
prison for what I’ve (tone. I 
ask the pardon of Gucci's chil- 
dren and am horrified that 
things went so much farther 
than I intended.” 

The sole life sentence was 
banded out to the man con- 
victed of actually pulling the 
trigger, Benedetto Ceraulo. 
He was the only defendant 
apart from Reggiani to protest 
his innocence, as he contin- 
ued to do yesterday. “I have 
nothing to do with this mur- 
der," he told reporters before 
being led away. 

The evidence against Cer- 
aulo rested largely on hear- 
say. His alleged partner. Ci- 
cala, backed his Maims of 
innocence but refused to put a 
name to the real murderer, 
claiming his family could face 
reprisals if he did. Ceraulo's 
lawyer said afterwards that 
the court had “mixed up sus- 
picion and proof". 

By contrast. Cicala, who 
confessed to his role in the 
crime, said his sentence was 
"right for what I did”. His 
lawyer said her client bad be- 
come gravely ill since the 
start of the trial and that she 
would ask for him to serve 
out his sentence under house 
arrest. 

Some hours before the ver- 
let was announced , 

; Reggiani read 1 a 
ment to the court protesting 
her Innocence. Her lawyers 
had maintained she merely 
fantasised about her hus- 
band's death, and that her 
friend “Pina" Auriemma car- 



Patrizia Reggiani in court in Milan yesterday after being sentenced to 29 years in prison for orchestrating the killing of her ex-husband and one-time fashion tycoon. Manrizio Gucci 


ried out the killing so as to be 

aMt tn Wawlftnofl Hat 

‘Tve been ingenuous to the 
point erf stupidity. I found my- 
self involved despite myselE 
but an accomplice — never. I 
firmly deny that” Reggiani 
mM. 

She could yet he implicated 
in farther proceedings con- 
cerning foe ikath of her adop- 
tive father. Her yp otiw left 
her nat u r a l fattier for nnp Fer- 
nando Reggiani, a haulage 
tycoon. 

During foe trial, the late Mr 
Reggiani 's adopted son alleged 
to the police that Patrizia and 
ho- mother had had bis father 
gbisooed. Vincenzo Reggiani 
said in a s t atement that after 
his father became 111 with can- 
cer, Patrizla’s mother brought 
hi a doctor who gave him an 
injection. 

“A few seconds later he 


began to gasp. Red spots 
broke out all over his face, 
and he died.” Then, he said, 
Patrfzia’s mother asked the 
doctor "All done?" 

The trial with its tales of 
opulence, vindictiveness and 
astonishing greed has held 
Italy in its thrall, offering 
rare gUmpa** into a world erf 
bizarre values. 

Manrizio Gucci — the last 
grandson of foe founder of foe 
dynasty, Guccio Gucci — was 
for several years head of one 
erf the world's best-known 
businesses. 

Yet he relied heavily on the 
most jJrimiUye of beliefs. A 
maga — a white witch — fces- 
tifed that she had once been 
called to his chalet in St Mo- 
ritz to test for eviL She had lit 
candles throughout the 
bouse. And they had all gone 
out. 


Riches to rags 


1972: Manrizio Gucci and 
Patrizia Reggiani marry 
despite vigorous opposition 
from Manrlzio's father, 
Rodolfo. Ms Reggiani later 
claimed that the early 
stages of their marriage 
were blighted by her 
husband's temporary 
impotence. But she gave 
birth to two daughters. 
Alessandro and Allegro. 

1983: Manrizio inherits 
Rodolfo's controlling stake 
in-the company on the _ 
latter’s death- 

1985: He leaves Patrizia. ' 

1986: His uncle Aldo 
accuses Manrizio of forging 
Rodolfo’s signature to - 


GUCCI 


avoid inheritance taxes. 
Manrizio flees to 
Switzerland to avoid jail, 
leaving Gucci firm in chaos. 

1989: Manrizio becomes 
chairman of Gucci. 

1992: Patrizia has surgery - 
to remove a brain tnmonri 

1992: Manrizio divorces 
Patrizia, who receives 
£440,000 a year alimony — 
a sum she dismisses as “a 
plate of lentils”. 


1993: Manrizio Gucci loses 
control of the business to a 
consortium of mainly Arab 
investors. 

1995, March 27: Manrizio 
shot dead on the steps 
leading to his office in 
central, Milan. , . . 

1997, January: Patrizia 
arrested, accused of 
masterminding murder. 

1997, December: Police raid 
Patrizla’s Milan celL They 


find foxes with details of 
her Monte Carlo bank 
account at the time of the 
alleged murder plot 
containing handwritten 
notes suggesting large sums 
had been transferred to her 
friend, “Pina” Auriemma. 

1998, May: Trial begins. 

1998, October: The 
prosecution calls for 
Patrizia to be given a life ... 
sentence. 


1998. November 3: Patrizia 
Reggiani fonndguilty of 
planning the murder of 
Manrizio and sentenced to 
29yearsin jaiL 

Research: Laura Milne 


He was dead. ‘Paradise...’ 


John H oo pe r In Romt 


T HE biggest question 
left unanswered as foe 
trial of Patrizia Reg- 
giani and her accom- 
plices entered its final weeks 
was why a woman who had 
devoted her life to the pursuit 
oT wealth should risk spend- 
ing the rest of it in the 
squalor and poverty of a jail. 

Her fawyers argued that 
her judgment had been 
warped by a brain operation 
in 1992. But a panel of court- 
appointed experts offered a 
different explanation. What 
they found was a degree of 
narcissism and arrogance so 
extreme it almost constituted 
a personality disorder. But 
not quite. 

"Just because you go 
around with your nose in the 
air and arc easily offended 
doesn't i.iean that you arent 
an ordinary member of the 
public.' 1 one of the psychoto- 
giMstoid the presiding judge. 

Prom Patrizia Rpgg.ani’s 
point of view. It was arguably 
foe most damaging evidence 
of -all. lr suggested that she 
was capable of putting foe 
avenging of her wounded 
pride ahead of even the things 

she appeared to love best 

Once a beauty whose dark 
good looks elicited com pari- 
{tons io Elizabeth Taylor, Pa- 
trizia Reggiani went alter 
money with single-minded 
dedication. But she never tad 
the slightest intention of 
earning any. What she was 
looking for was a rich hus- 
band Sim found him at a 
party to Milan in the shape of 
Maurizlo Gucci • 

MMlrigto* fother, Rodolfo. 
Initially saw La Reggiani as. 
merely a gold-digger. But 
with the passage of time he 



Maortrio Gucci: weak - 
husband with a strong wife 

seems to have developed a 
grudging respect for her 
strength of character. The 
feckless, spendthrift Maurizlo 
did what they told him. 

. “Maurizlo was like a cush- 
ion," Patrizla's mother said 
recently. "He took foe im- 
print of the last person' to sit 
on hint." 

But in 1983. his father, Ro- 
dolfo. died and Mauririo was 
left a half-stake in the family 
fashion business. With wholly 
unexpected vigour, he seized 
the chairmanship, and proved 

himself a matrix for his Iegen- 
darily quarrelsome relatives. 

The change in Mauriaio’s 
personality put an unbear- 
able strain on a marriage 
founded o.n the interplay be- 
tween a weak husband and a 
strong -wife. In 1985. Maurizlo 
walked our for good. 

patrizia Reggiani, who had 
opted to live the whole of her 
life through her husband, was 
left with —.as she. saw it — 
almost nothing. Few people 
would cal! it that She had a 


large apartment in foe very 
best part of Milan. She had 
alimony of £140,000 a year. 

But she wanted more — her 
husband’s chalet in St Moritz, 
for example, his yacht, foe 
Creole, and his house In New 
York. “She used to say- that he 
had given them to her as gifts 
and so they were hers,” Piero 
Parodi, a former legal ad- 
viser, testified. 

Another lawyer and friend, 
Franco Geuna, said: "Two 
things kept Patrizia going: 
her love of her daughters and 
her hatred of her husband.” 
They became lethally 
entwined. 

In 1993. Maurizlo Gucci lost 
control of the family firm to 
the Arab-led consortium that 
owns it today. As Reggiani 
saw it he had squandered foe 
birthright of their two daugh- 
ters, Alessandra and AHegra. 

What Is more, he had taken 
up with another woman and 
his wife feared that he would 
leave to his new partner what 
remained of his fortune. 

As her husband's grip on 
foe family business started to 
weaken, Reggiani began 
openly asking Mends and 
near-strangers alike bow she 
could get him killed. 

Her mother, who came over 
from Monte Carlo to testify 
and appeared In court sup- 
porting herself with a silver- 
topped cane, said her daugh- 
ter made the inquiries as 
routinely as if she were issu- 
ing an invitation to an outing; 
“It was as if she was saying. 
'Let’s go and have tea at 
Sant’Ambroeus [one of Mi- 
lan's most exclusive cafes]*.” 

“She asked everyone," said 
Mr Geuna. “Even superficial 
acquaintances. We didn’t pay 
it any attention.” But some- 
one did. 

Gluseppina (“Pina”) Aur- 


iemma. who first got to know 
foe Guccis when she held foe 
franchise for one of the com- 
pany’s shops in Naples, bad 
become Patrizia Reggiani's 
closest friend. Yet according 
to Ms Aurtemma. it was not 
until 1994 that her friend 
asked her if she could arrange 
the murder. 

"She thought 1 might know 
somebody suitable," she said. 
Ms Auriemma did not. But 
she knew someone who did — 
Ivano Savioni, night porter of 
a one-star Milan hotel and 
husband of a friend. 

Fttr a cut of the £225,000 
Reggiani was offering for the 
killing — he recruited the hit 
squad: the getaway driver, 
Orazio Cicala, and a young Si- 
cilian called Benedetto Cer- 
aulo. In his final speech to the 
court, foe prosecutor empha- 
sised the "absurdity” of the 
motives that drove these two 
low-life characters to commit 
this most heinous of crimes: 
Cicala needed money to pay 
off gambling, debts; Ceraulo 
wanted a new fiat 

But then, what character- 
ised foe whole plot from be- 
ginning to end was its sheer 
absurdity- a man died for no 
other reason than that he harf 
left bis wife. 

Perhaps because it all 
seemed so absurd. Maurizlo 
Gucci took no precautions. 
When he was shot climbing 
foe stairs to his office on 
March 27, 1995. building’s por- 
ter who witnessed foe mur- 
der, said: “I saw Gucci fall to 
the ground, incredulous — 
unable to grasp what was 
happening.” 

After bearing the news, his 
ex-wife opened her Cartier 
diary, turned to that day’s 
date and,. switching for some 
reason into Greek, wrote a 
single wont: “Paradise". 


Plane scare tourists to sue over stress 



J i 


.WV..JRTS whose plane 
careered off a runway 
<■> after brake failure on 
la nding are suing their holl- 
day company over post-mu- 
matte stow* to what they 
claim 'is foe first case of ns 
kind.- 

MOW Than 20 

fa«* Manchester to Ibizaflisht 
bave-tfi far signed up with a 
lawyer to cteUn damages from 
First diolrt Holidays. They 
allege their W r !« x *J 
left litem psychologically 


scarred, with many suffering 
from flashbacks, nightmares 
and difficulty steeping and 
concentrating. - 
. . But foe company says tt of- 
fered adequate counselling 
and support for those in- 
volved both at foe time and 
altar their return to the UK 
; Their Airbus jet rolled off 
foe Ibiza runway and Into 
ttfck unde r grow th , leaving 
same passengers with minor 
ttiiurieSb on Mayan. 

Sotictior John Davis, who is 


co-ordinating foe action, said 
some passengers were “abso- 
lutely panic-stricken" during 
foe landing. They allege cabin 
crew “abandoned them” im- 
mediately afterwards. 

When they arrived in . the 
terminal building, it is 

claimed, they were herded 

Into a small room far several 
hours with no information or 
advice and inadequate 
refreshments. 

Counselling offered by the 
firm was also inadequate to 


prepare them for their return 
flights, it is alleged. 

Court action would begin 
soon, he added. 

First Choice Hobdays said 
last night that the plane, on 
which 159 out of the 180 pas- 
sengers had booked with the 
Sussex-based travel firm, 
overshot foe runway as a 
result of a brake failure. It 
“worked together with the 
Centre for Crisis Psychology" 
to offer counselling in foe 
resort and in foe UK. 



If you believe every child 

deserves 2 decent chance 
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We opened the first sale 
refuge for young runaways &e 
Josie. For children like her, we 
are someone to tum to. talk to 
and trust. Our work enables 
us to understand the causes 
of the problems children bee, 
so we can develop radical 
new approaches and influence 
bettor solutions, tor af ch il dren, 
hot just the 40,000 we work 
with directly every year. 

They are just the lip of the 
iceberg. The reality for many 
young people in Britain today 
is thal they are living in 
Cruel Britannia. 

Until we. as a nation recognise 
das. we will never deal with it. 
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Live bullets 
mixed with 
blanks killed 
soldier, 22 


Stuart Millar 


A SOLDIER was acci- 
dentally shot dead on 
a nighttime training 
exercise when live 
bullets were wrongly mixed 
with blank ammunition, an 
inquest In Brecon was told 
yesterday. 

Richard King, aged 22. a 
Grenadier Guardsman, was 
hit by a single round from an 
assault rifle during a four-day 
operation at Sennybridge, 
Powys, in February. 

The inquest was told how 
strict army procedures were 
designed to prevent live and 
Manic ammunition ever com- 
ing into contact. 

Soldiers issued with live 
rounds bad to hand back any 
unused bullets after each exer- 
cise and make a declaration 
that they had none left. Rifles 
were also fitted with a blank 
firing attachment to stop a live 
round. 

But on the night cf the final 
battle of the tr aining exercise, 
the safeguards appear to have 
failed, the inquest heard. 

Although only hiank ammu- 
nition was supposed to have 
been issued. Lance Corporal 
James Falkener, the section 
leader In the attack on the 
trench mnnnud by Guardsman 
King, unwittingly fired five 
live rounds. One round shat- 
tered the blank firing attach- 
ment and another hit the 
guardsman on the tight side. 

*T bad no live ammunition 
on me. we woe supplied with 
blanks/' Lance Corporal Fal- 
kener told the inquest 
"I was aiming In the direc- 
tion of the trench and I could 
make out figures in front of 
me. I didn't know that the 
blank firing attachment had 
come off It had never hap- 
pened before.” 

Lieu tenan t Colonel John Ad- 
ams, of the Army Training Ac- 
cident Investigation Team, 
said: “I believe that live ammu- 
nition was somehow contami- 
nated with the blank ammuni- | 


Women’s body found in copse 


Police make discovery near the 
home of clubgoer who vanished 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


P OLICE investigating 
the disappearance of 
the Bristol recep- 
tionist Jennifer 
King last night dis- 
covered the body of a young 
woman in a copse only a few 
minutes’ walk from her home. 

Miss King. 22. went missing 
in the early hours of Saturday 
morning after spending the 
evening with friends at Chas- 
ers night club in Kingswood 
on the outskirts of Bristol. 

Her disappearance sparked 


| a widespread police hunt and 
prompted pleas from her fam- 
ily for information about her 
whereabouts. 

The body was discovered 
yesterday afternoon as police 
searched a copse in Warmley. 
only a few hundred yards 
from the detatched four bed- 
room house that Miss King 
shared with her parents, 
brother and sister. 

The copse is close to a num- 
ber of houses and adjoins the 
playing fields of Kingafield 
School, which will be closed 
today as forensic experts and 
senior detectives continue to 


examine the scene. A police 
spokesman said: “We have 
found a body in suspicious 
circumstances.” 

A Home Office pathologist. 
Hugh White, was last night 
carrying out a preliminary 
PTami nation of foe body at 
the scene but there was no 
immediate information about 
how she had died. The body is 
not expected to be formally 
identified until today. 

Miss King's parents, who 
earlier yesterday repeated 
their plea for people to come 
forward with information 
about their daughter, were 
immediately informed that a 
body had been found. 

Police family liaiso n offi- 
cers were last night continu- 
ing to provide them with 


support 

Miss King, a receptionist 
with a soft drinks firm, was 
last seen at 2.15 am on Satur- 
day when she left Chasers 
alone after a night out with 
friends. She had been given £5 
to pay for a taxi by her 
brother, Andrew. 25, who by 
chance was also in the club. It 
Is not known whether she was 
planning to walk or to take a 
cab for foe one-and-a-quarter- 
mile journey home. 

One line of inquiry being 
followed by police yesterday 
was a possible connection 
with an incident in April 
where a young mother was 
robbed of her jewellery after 
getting into a bogus taxi out- 
side foe same club. 

Miss King's Friday night 


had started happily, with a 
drink with her boyfriend, 1 
Steve Daley. 

After giving him a lift home 
she drove back to her home 
before being picked up by 
friends and going an to foe 
nightclub while her boyfriend 
had an evening out with men 
friends. 

The last time she was seen 
was when a video surveil- 
lance camera captured her 
leaving the club alone, 
dressed in a black, short- 
sleeved top, threequarter- 
length leather jacket and 
black trousers. 

Earlier yesterday her 
parents, Ray, a distribution 
manager, and Margaret, both 
50, made an appeal from their 
home for public help in the 


search for their “caring and 
homeloving” daughter. 

In a televised appeal, he 
suggested that residents in 
the Warmley, Kingswood and 
Greater Bristol area should 
check their outhouses or 
garages in the hope of finding 
a trace of his daughter. 

They revealed that Miss 
King had been given a 
“rocket” after staying out 
overnight three years ago 
without informing them. 
After that she had never 
faile d to tell them where she 
was going. 

They said she doted on her 
younger sister, Sarah, II. and 
was to have taken her to Euro 
Disney near Paris tomorrow. 
Her disappearance was 
“totally out of character.” 


tion and that fired.” 

Guardsman King, from foe 
Isle of Sbeppey, Kent, died in a 
military ambulance on the 
way to hospital. Simon James, 
a Home Office pathologist, said 
the cause of death was a high 
velocity rifle round to foe 
chest, which shattered his 
spine and fragmented, causing 
extensive internal Injuries. 

After the tragedy every unit 
in the army was reminded of 
the safety procedures concern- 
ing live and Manic ammiatf - 
tion. the inquest was told. The 
blank firing attachment on 
rifles has since been adapted 
so foe rifle cannot be loaded 
with a live rounds when firing 
blanks. 


c l didn’t know 
that the blank 
firing attachment 
had come off 


Colour Sergeant Ewen Flem- 
ming, of the 2nd Parachute 
Regiment who was instructing 
foe soldiers, told the Inquest 
he was confident that they had 
each been given only 90 blank 
rounds. 

“The last time live ammuni . 
tion was used was two days 
earlier. It appears live ammu- 
nition was retained by at least 
one soldier. There is no way 
the two sorts of amm unition 
meet” 

Recording a verdict of acci- 
dental death, the Powys coro- 
ner, John Hollis, said: “As the 
relatives of Guardsman King 
have said, it is remarkable that 
all the safety procedures were 
carried out in relation to five 
and blank ammuni tion but he 

still died. 

“There are a number of 
issues to be addressed by the 
army and new safety devices 
are already In operation. These 
things need to be carefully 
looked at to prevail a similar 


Dealer 
says he 
was not 
told of 
arms 
ban 

Richard Norton-Taylor 


T WO key figures at the 
heart of the arras to Af- 
rica affair insisted yes- 
terday that the Foreign Office 
knew about a plan by a pri- 
vate British security com- 
pany io supply weapons to Si- 
erra Leone, and said that they 
were never warned it was in 
breach of a British or United 
Nations embargo. 

Pcier Penfold, Britain's 
high commissioner to Sierra 
Leone, and Tim Spicer, the di- 
rector of Sundiine Interna- 
tional. challenged Whitehall's 
version of the controversy 
surrounding the counter-coup 
that restored President Kab- 
bah to power. 

In his first public comment 
on the affair. Mr Penfold — 
singled out for blame by 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary — told the Commons 
foreign affairs committee that 
the FO never told him about a i 
British executive order im- , 
posing an arms ban on all 
sides in the Sierra Leone ! 
conflict. 

He had always been led to 
believe that the UN embargo I 
applied only to the junta 
which seized power last year. 

'The first l saw was a press 
line of the Foreign Office on 
the UN resolution which 
made it clear foe sanctions 
were against the Junta," he 
said. Other FO documents 
referred only to the junta. He 
had never received FO legal 
or policy advice suggesting 
anything else. 

"I had no doubt at all that 
everything I did was being 
done properly, in fulfilment of 
legal requirements and in ful- 
filment of British government: 
policy.” 

He said he had always as- 
sumed the Sandline deal, 
worth £&2 million, included 
foe supply of arms, given the 
amount of money involved. 
He Hnd ananiwl FO officials 

would have come to a similar 
conclusion. 

He never received any 
warning that Sandline's activ- 
ities were against sanctums: 
"So 1 continued firmly to be- 
lieve that what was being con- 
templated was not against 
sanctions." Mr Penfold said. 



Blacklist plan to combat 
surge in ‘air rage morons’ 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


A NATIONWIDE black- 
list to combat disrup- 
tive and violent be- 
haviour by air 
travellers was approved yes- 
terday by the industry, 
following the recent attack on 
stewardess Fiona Weir. 

The move came as foe man 
accused of attacking her. 
Stephen Handy, was banned 
from travelling on all UK air- 
lines, and foe cross-Channel 
ferry company Hoverspeed. 
Handy has been balled by a 
Spanish court over foe inci- 
dent on a flight between Gat- 
wick and Malaga. 

Airtours, the company 
which employs Ms Weir, said 
it had advised rail companies 
of its decision, and was await- 
ing a response. A rail ban , 
would be £ar more difficult to I 
enforce. 

The decision to draw up an 
I “air rage” blacklist was taken 
I by a conference of foe UK 
I Flight Safety Committee at 
Heathrow. Committee chair- 
man Steve Kerr, an Airtours 
pilot, said there had been a 
fourfold increase in incidents 
in the past four years. 

He said the laws “which we 
have to deal with are limited 
because they were written to 
deal with terrorism and hi- 
jacking, not foe moron who 
decides to smash a bottle over 
an unsuspecting lady's head.” 

A spot check by the com- 
mittee found that 10 UK air- 
lines experienced 186 inci- 
dents during one month last 
year, ranging from passen- 
gers too drunk to board and 



High jinx 




Fiona Weir: Air and ferry 
ban on her alleged attacker 


smoking in prohibited areas, 
to aggravation and assault 

How the blacklist will work 
is not yet clear, but as many 
airlines operate within a wide 
variety erf jurisdictions co-or- 
dinating It internationally 
presents huge problems. The i 
International Air Transport 
Association, representing • 
more than 250 of the world's 
leading airlines, confirmed 
that it too was drawing up an 
international register of “vio- 
lent and unruly passengers", 
but had no Hrapsrate fop its 
introduction. 

Dave Parsons, flight opera- 
tions director of Airtours. 
said Mr Handy bad purchased 
a ticket for £39 to go to Ma- 
laga. and that the cheapness 
of air travel had opened It up 
to people with no previous ac- 


□ February *98: Former 
Stone Roses frontman Ian 
Brown threatens to chop off 
an air stewardess’s hands 
and abuses the captain on a 
BA flight firom Paris. (Sen- 
tenced last month to four 
months’ jaiL) 

□ June *98: A drunk pas- 
senger. Elizabeth Elliot, 
from London, headbutts 
and bites BA crew during a 
flight from New York, forc- 
ing an emergency landing at 
Heathrow. (Jailed for IS 
months In September.) 

□ July '98: A holiday jet 
from M a n c he ster to Dala- 
man in Turkey is forced to 
land in Romania when a 


cess. Conference delegates 
agreed that for more people 
were travelling by air and 
there was far less tolerance. 

Iain Jack, head of security 
for British Airways, said that 
it had written to staff two 
years ago telling them they 
would be supported if they 
were Involved in the prosecu- 
tion erf an offender. Restraint 
equipment was changed, with 
steel handcuffs replacing 
plastic ones, which some pas- 
sengers could break. 

He said BA had introduced 
a “yellow card” warning 
which was issued to badly be- 
haved passengers. He de- 
scribed it as the last stage In a 
preventative process which 
should begin when a passen- 
ger booked a ticket, through 
the journey to the airport. 


drunk couple cause havoc 
and upset the 235 passen- 
gers and 10 crew. They are 
arrested by Romanian 
police and flown back to 
London. (The airline is con- 
sidering taking action.) 

□ October '98: Stephen 
Handy , aged 37, is alleged to 
have attacked a stewardess 
with a broken vodka bottle. 
The victim, Fiona Weir, 
aged 31, needs 18 stitches 
after being struck over the 
head during a flight from 
Gatwick to Malaga. Handy 
is alleged to have caused 
constant trouble during the 
flight He Is released on ball 
and is doe to report to a Ma- 
laga court. 


and foe process from check-in 
to boarding. 

BA is carrying out a study 
into the caases of stress lead- 
ing to disruptive behaviour, 
Mr Jack said. He called for an 
international initiative to ex- 
tend national jurisdiction to 
crimes committed on board 
inbound foreign registered 
aircraft, and for penalties to 
be increased to give police 
extra powers of arrest 

Bob Ayling, BA’s chief ex- 
ecutive, agreed that many 
attacks on aircraft were alco- 
hol related, and that staff had 
instructions not to serve alco- 
hol to passengers who were 
suspected of having drunk too 
much. But in some cases pas- 
sengers came on board hav- 
ing already consumed too 

mnnh 


Peter Penfold, the high commissioner, giving evidence in the House of Commons yesterday 


He added that he never led 
Sandline to understand they 
were being given authority 
through him for what they 
were doing. 

Lt Col Spicer said Craig 
Murray, deputy head of the 
FO's west Africa branch, .was 
“absolutely aware” of the 
plan to supply arras to help 
restore Mr Kabbah to power. 
They even expressed concern 
about questions being raised 
in the Commons. 

In a claim which, if proved, 
will be also be highly damag- 
ing to the FO. Lt Col Spicer 

described a meeting with offi- 
cials about how to obtain 
night-vision goggles in a way 
that would short-circuit Brit- 
ish export controls. 

The idea was to claim foe 
equipment was for a mining 
company. 

The Sandline director also 


said he supplied Whitehall 
with militar y intelligence. It 
is known that defence intelli- 
gence staff were aware of the 
company's activities. The for- 
eign intelligence service. MIS. 
has strongly denied any 
knowledge of them. 

Lt Col Spicer said he was 
convinced the plan to supply 
arms was “absolutely right 
and absolutely legal". 

He added: “1 am clear that 
the Foreign Office officials 
understood very clearly that 
the procurement of arms and 
ammunition were involved In 
this operation. At no stage 
was I discouraged from it by 
anybody.” 

During two hours of testi- 
mony, Lt Col Spicer persis- 
tently refused to describe 
Sandline's ownership or fi- 
nancial details. The company 

is registered in the Bahamas. 


Mr Penfold developed a 
close relationship with Mr 
Kabbah when they were in ex- 
ile in Conakry, capital of 
neighbouring Guinea. There, 
and then later in London, he 
met Sandline executives, in- 
cluding Lt Col Spicer. Despite 
official denials, both men in- 
sist they kept the FO in- 
formed about foe company’s 
deal with Mr Kabbah. 

Mr Cook told MPs earlier 
this year that ministers were 
never told about the deal A 
Customs and Excise investi- 
gation concluded that it 
would be unfair to prosecute 
Sandline. 

An Internal Inquiry by Sir 
1 Thomas Legg, former perma- , 
nent secretary at the Lord 
Chancellor's department, con- 
cluded that “official misjodg- 
ment and systemic cultural 
failures" were to blame. 


Girl bom in prison last night 
to be taken from her mother 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Ecfttor 

A HOLLOWAY prisoner 
who last night gave birth 
to a girl feces having the baby 
taken away from her after a 
High Court ruling yesterday. 

Mr Justice Laws confirmed 
a Prison Service decision that 
foe former psychology student, 
aged 24, he banned from 
Holloway’s mother and baby 
unit At the time he gave his 
ruling he was told the baby 
was “literally on its way” to 
being bom, but the judge said 
Michael Sheldrick, Holloway’s 
governor, had not acted unrea- 


sonably or perversely when he 
confirmed foe decision of an 
admissions board to deny the 
mother a place in the unit 

The baby win be placed with 
social services and will proba- 
bly be cared for by foster 
parents. Lawyers for foe wom- 
an, who has not been named 
for legal reasons, told foe judge 
she had been dmled a felr op- 
portunity to deny allegations 
that she had been involved in i 
violent Incidents with another 
inmate, fighting and buRying, 
and was unfit to be allowed 
Into the unit. 

last night Frances Crook, 
director of the Howard Toapg 
for P enal Reform, condemned 


the practice of separating 
babies from mothers consid- 
ered unsuitable for tbe unit. 

She said the woman, who 
had said she wanted to breast 
feed the child, would be dis- 
traught when told the legal 
challenge had felled and her 
baby, which has a chixxno- , 
somal abnormality, was tnic-n : 
away. “I am disappointed he- 
c f use foe substantial issues 
about the welfare of the child 
and the wellbeing of the 
mother were simply not dealt 
with in court," Ms Crook said. 

"Surely it is possible for the 
prison authorities to make 
some arrangement, taking into 
account public safety, where 


mother and baby can remain 
secure and together. If you sep- 
arate baby from mother, we all 
know this can create longterm 
damage. Here you will have 
(me damaged baby. Everybody 


The woman Is serving five 
years for wounding with In- 
tent She is said to have been 
insolent to prison officers. 
There were also complaints of 
rudeness, bullying and not get- 
ting up in the mornings. 

Mr Justice Laws also 
refhsed foe woman permission 
to lake her cbaDenge to the 
Court erf Appeal although her 
l awyer s were last night trying 
aw independent appmanh. 
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New inquiry 
into racist 
killing of 


ITiT 


Amelia Gentleman 


A NEW investigation is 
to be launched into 
the suspected racist 
murder of a black 
musician who was found 
burning in a London street, 
police announced yesterday. 

The announcement came as 
the Home Secretary. Jack 
Straw, took the unusual step 
of meeting the dead man's 
family to listen to their con- 
cerns about the way police 
handled the original investi- 
gation into his death. 

Michael Menson, 30, died of 
multiple organ failure caused 
by his bums, 16 days after the 
attack In Edmonton, north 
London, in February last 
year. Despite his repeated 
nlatma that he had been at- 
tacked, police assumed that 
he had set Ore to himself in a 
suicide attempt and failed to 
investigate. 

Scotland Yard later admit- 
ted in a letter to the Menson 
family that senior officers 
had made serious mistakes, 
and earlier this year an in- 
quest jury found that he had 
been unlawfully killed. 

The family believe that 
police racism was behind the 
failure of the initial 
investigation. 

A team from the Race and 
Violent Crime Unit at the 
Metropolitan Police — set up 
in July in response to contro- 
versy on police handling of 
Stephen Lawrence's murder 
— will undertake the reinves- 
tigation into Mr Menson’s 
death. 

The family’s lawyer, 
Michael Schwarz, told a press 
conference that Mr Straw 
’‘appeared visibly moved” 
during the 50-minute 
meeting. 

However, the Home Secre- 
tary told the family, who had i 
been pressing for a public in- 
quiry along the lines of the ! 
Lawrence inquiry, that he 
was unable to intervene di- 
rectly in an individual case 
and could only establish a 
public inquiry if the compe- 
tence of an entire police force 
had been called into question. 

Instead, Mr Straw ex- 
pressed concern about the sit- 
uation. agreed to meet the 
fhmily again if and when it 
was deemed necessary, and 
promised to pass on their con- 
cerns to the Metropolitan 
police commissioner. Sir Paul 








Sensa t ional . . .despite ideas that trains damaged the spine, the 19th century was not short of intrepid citizens for the delights of travel at 50 mph bxustration: maay evans picture ubrahy 

Steam age stress jolted Victorians 


Martin Wainwright reports on 
a forerunner of modem ailments 


supposedly 
: I ■ modem nature of 
* I ■ ■ stress-related medl- 
> ■ cal conditions is 
■ about to be de- 
bunked by an academic 
study of railway spine, a 
nervous condition that 
sweptVictoHanHrltaln, 

oxftiie “erotic jolting and 
iquislte sexual^symbolism” 
of train travel. Oft W 
led to some large 
Gallon claims and, repor- 
tedly. turned thousands at 



people into invalids. ‘It 
was symptomatic of a soci- 
ety -and culture suddenly 
speeding up. as ours is 
today,” said Ralph Harring- 
ton, who has just finished a 
study, of the condition at 
York university's Institute 
of Railway Studies. “The 
ratiway^mmpfei a leap fit 

were -people who had 
mostly experienced noth- 
ing- ffegtexv than running, 
kee^g'Tcai^fted St so mph 
«d,ny ltH, over 80 mph." 

Disbelief that such an ex- 

TV magteaK; 
enchantment 
(bless the 
South Eastern 
Railway Company . 
for realising 
the Arabian Nights 
in the prose days’ 

Charles D|ck«ts (left) 
after an 11-hour 

Lo n don P a r is rail 

Journey, 1S51 


perience could possibly be 
good tor you — a worry that : 
began in the 1840s — was i 
encouraged by official cau- 
tion, including a written in- 
struction from Queen Vic- 
toria’s staff to railway 
companies that “Her Majes- 
ty travels at a speed of 
20 mph". A visiting shah of 
Persia insisted on an even 
lower speed all the way 
from Po rtsm o uth to Water- 
loo because his doctors! 
feared that he would pther-' 
gyise suffocate. r . * 

“It seems dear that most 
sufferers were really af- 
fected by nervous anxiety.” 
said Mr Harrington, “but. 
then as now, there was a de- 
termination to find an or- 
ganic. physical cause. 




rather than allowing the 
condition to be described as 
just ‘all in the mind*. Doc- 
tors concentrated on the 
spine and the effect of jolt- ! 
ing travel and speed on the 
delicate nerves in the 
spinal column.” 

The movement was 
blamed for a string of 
symptoms described in 
compensation cases, many 
involving a leading London 
surgeon, John Erlchson, as 
expert witness. . . 

He at tribut e d migraine, 
back" pain. sfifBiess. per- 
sonality disorders, sleep- 
lessness and partial paraly- 
sis to “chronic and sub- 
acute Inflammation action 
in the spinal membrane” 
caused by travel by raiL 

'I was dreadfully 
frightened before 
the train started; 

In the nervous state 
I was in, it seemed 
to me certain that 
I should faint, 
from the impossibility 
of getting 

the horrid thing stopt’ 

Thomas Carlyle (left) 
after a 75-mJnnte 
Manchester-Lfverpool 

ran, 1842 


The theory was enhanced 
by the “erotic rail" argu- 
ments of Freud and several 
forerunners, who ascribed 
boys* frequent wish to be 
engine drivers to the fasci- 
nation of having the body 
and libido shaken by 
bumpy trains. Although 
Freud referred to the “plea- 
surable character of the 
sensations of movement", j 
he acknowledged that the 
jolting might also have a 
damaging physical effect. 

~ Mr Harrington reveals the 
retaliation of the railway 
companies, with company 
surgeons like Herbert Page 
insisting that railway spine 
was a nervous condition. 
Recognising its genuine 
symptoms, he denied physi- 


cal Aprmagm and instead at- 
tributed the problem to 
“profou n d exhaustion of the 
nervous system, or trau- 
matic neurasthenia”. 

The success of train 
travel. In spite of railway 
spine, might reflect the feet 
that victims were a minor- 
ity. There was certainly 
much enthusiasm for high 
speed. Sydney Smith, the 
Anglican essayist, was 
overjoyed to overtake an 
eagle, and the poet Edna St 
Vincent Millay wrote: 

My heart ts warm with the 
friends I make 
And better friends I'll not be 
knowing 

There isn’t a train / 
wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going. 


Condon. “What the family has 
asked for is openness 
throughout the investiga- 
tion,” Mr Schwarz said. 

“They want proper 
resources allocated to it, and 
also want it to be supervised 
at the most senior level, so 
that it is done as competently 
and thoroughly as possible.” 

He stressed that the Home 
Secretary’s decision to meet 
the Menson family reflected 
the seriousness with which 
he viewed their case. 

“What we have today is the 
Home Secretary breathing 
down the necks of the new 
task force and the Police Com- 
plaints Authority to ensure 
that there is a proper investi- 
gation of Michael’s death — 
something that has been 
wholly lacking so fer.” 

Five of Mr Menscm's 10 
brothers and sisters, the chil- 
dren of a former Ghanaian en- 
voy to Britain, were present 
at the meeting, as was a rep- 
resentative from the Ghana- 
ian High Commission. 

They told Mr Straw of their 
frustration that three of the 
four officers involved in the 
original inquiry had retired, 
and thus were immune from 
disciplinary action. 

"The Home Secretary con- 
firmed that the Government 
has under way proposals 
which will meet these con- 
cerns,” Mr Schwarz said. 

Mr Straw would not be 
drawn on the question of 
whether racism within the 
police bad been responsible 
for mistakes made during the 
first investigation, comment- 
ing that this was a matter for 
the Metropolitan police 
commissioner. 

But Michael Menson’s sis- 
ter, Alex, said yesterday: “Did 
the police fell to take this case 
seriously because they were 
Incompetent and idle? Or was 
it that the victim was a young 
black man, and they did not 
take the time or trouble to 
find out what happened to 
him?" 

The PCA has already 
launched an inquiry into the 
Metropolitan police’s investi- 
gation, but this may have to 
he postponed in order that the 
reinvestigation into- his death 
can go ahead. 

The Menson family will 
later this week meet John 
Grieve, who heads the Race 
and Violent Crime Unit, to 
discuss how this can be 
achieved. 



Surgeons told operations are 
not always in patients’ interest 


SmfaBwitay 
Health Correspondent 


S OME of the 20.000 hospi- 
tal patients who died 
test year during or 
shortly after surgery should 
never have gone under the 
knife, accord tug to a report 
published yesterday. 

Surgeons should remember 
that it was sometimes in the 
best interests of their patients 
nut id operate, said the 
National Confidential En- 
quiry Into perioperative 
Deaths, set up by government 
nine years ago to investigate 
on an annual basis. 

Within the WOO deaths that 
NC&POD selected to examine; 
in confidence, in the year 
1996/07. then* were cases in 
which “the care given was 
not always In the best inter- 
ests of the patient and a more 
holistic, approach should haw. 
bean given,” said Ron Holte, 
jhe principal coordinator. In 

surgery. 


But he emphasised that sur - 1 
geo ns had- difficult decisions 
to make where a patient was 
fraJQ or their condition was ■ 
severe — probably because of 
cancer — and yet they and 
their relatives wanted sur- 
gery. “There are expectations 
that we can work miracles.’' 

There were some cases In 
which anaesthetists felt 
under pressure from the sur- 
geon, even thought they bad 
doubts about the patient's fit- 
ness.. "By nature most sur* 
geons are optimistic,” said 
Stuart Ingram. NCEPOD’S 
principal co-ordinator in 
anaesthesia. 

“Their expectations for the 
patient can be to a degree un- 
realistic. It often teems to us 
a» anaesthetists that the deci- 
sion to operate Is the easier 
<me to take. You can be criti- 
cised for doing something, 
but not for having done 
nothing.” 

But it was a “eery, troy dif- 
ficult problem" and -a greater 
degree of realism was needed 


in deciding what could be 
achieved for a patient. 

About a third of those who 
died were over 80, although it 
was not age but degree of fit- 
ness that counted in suitabil- 
ity for an operation. 

There were concerns ex- 
pressed by surgeons that 
some patients, particularly 
with severe coronary heart 
disease, were being admitted 
to hospital on the day their 
operation was to take place, 
because -a bed could not be 
made available for them dar- 
ing the previous night. 

The stress of arriving early 
in the morning to face an op- 
eration could worsen their 
condition. “It is fundamen- 
tally wrong in terms of qual- 
ity care and risk manage- 
ment" said John Williams, 
vice president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

T don't think a person 
should go to theatre unless 
they have a bed. ideally in the 
right ward. But the number of 
times we are up against it is 


increasing." Anaesthetists 
were having to examine par 
tients In the day room prior 
to surgery or even on the way 
to theatre. It was hard to tell 
the patient and the surgeon, 
at that stage that they were 
unfit for a general anaes- 
thetic. 

The report exp re ssed par- 
ticular concern about oeso- 
phageal surgery — often the 
removal of the oesophagus or 
gullet becaise of cancer. “In 
the US at the moment oeso- 
phagal surgery is practised in 
a fairly haphazard manner," 
said Mr Hofle. “Our mortality 
rates are higher than Europe 
or elsewhere. Our figures are 
snrnrthingHlce dnwhlf ** 

. Kathy Sherry, the in qui r y' s 
clinical co-ordinator in anaes- 
thesia. said about 30 per cent 
of those who had their gullets 
removed died, but it was team 
work, not surgery, that was to 
blame. "It is the postopera- 
tive complications — mainly 
chest infections or infection 
elsewhere leading to sepsis." 


Get the power of digital 
communications through 
your existing phone line. 

There’s a new digital highway, that will bring the 
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Since schmoozing Is the kqy to corporate success, who 
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help. There are stHI Stepfbrd Wives, women programmed 
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Saudi king 
rebuffs US 
as Iraq crisis 
heightens 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


S AUDI ARAB LA will 

not serve as a spring- 
board Tor attacks on 
Iraq, the United 
States was told last night as it 
sought backing in the latest 
confrontation over United 
Nations weapons inspections. 

King Fahd told William 
Cohen, the US defence secre- 
tary, that his country could 
not directly support military 
action, highlighting the com- 
plexities of handling what is 
shaping up to be a rerun of a 
similar but inconclusive cri- 
sis earlier this year. 

As a defiant Saddam Hus- 
sein again insisted he would 
not resume co-operation with 
the UN unless sanctions were 
lifted. Britain and the US sig- 
nalled that diplomatic options 
would be explored before mil- 
itary ones. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, told the Commons: 
“We want to find a diplomatic 
solution but we have always 
made clear that all options 
remain open." And he 
reminded Parliament that 
Britain bad 12 Tornado war- 
planes based in the Gulf, and 
was ready to use them. 

The US aircraft carrier 


‘Saddam appears 
to be gambling 
that the world will 
grow weary of his 
constant evasion’ 


Eisenhower and several war- 
ships capable or firing long- 
range Tomahawk cruise mis- 
siles are in the area. 

“Saddam Hussein appears 
to be gambling that the world 
will grow weary of his con- 
stant evasion and his 
repeated confrontation." Mr 
Cook told MPs. “His calcula- 
tion is that we will eventually 
give up and abandon the sanc- 
tions regime without requir- 
ing, him, to abandon his ambi- 
tions for regional supremacy 
through weapons of terror. 
We must remain ready and 
resolute to prove him wrong." 

Earlier. George Robertson, 
the Defence Secretary, said 
after talks with Mr Cohen, on 
route to the Saudi capital 
Riyadh, that “full compliance 
with the UN is the only way 
open to Iraq to achieve the 
luting of sanctions". 

Baghdad announced on Sat- 
urday that it was suspending 
all co-operation with the 
United Nations Special Com- 
mission, Unscom, whose in- 
spectors must certify that 
Iraq's chemical, biological 
and nuclear weapons and the 
missiles to deliver them have 
been scrapped before sanc- 
tions can be lifted. 

Yet for all the tough talk. 
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diplomats at the UN said last 
night they were working on a 
new Security Council resol u 
tion that would not explicitly 
threaten force — apparently 

because of opposition from 
Russia, France and China. 

All three countries have ex- 
pressed alarm at the latest 
move by President Saddam 
but want swift moves to end 
sanctions. They are just as 
unlikely to back UN-author- 
ised military action as they 
were in February. 

France said yesterday it 

was recalling its represents 
tive in Baghdad for consulta- 
tions and warned Iraq that 
ending co-operation with Uns 
com would lead to total isola 
tion. Russia reiterated its op- 
position to the use of force. 

“It's here we go again," said 
one European official. “But 
the Iraqis may have shot 
themselves in the foot. The 
Frencb and the Russians 
went out on a limb to get a 
favourable reference to lifting 
sanctions. So all this may 
have helped unify the council 
But for what? Not for military 
action. There's not a hope in 
hell for action authorised by 
the council." 

Making exactly such a cal- 
culation, Iraq remained obdu- 
rate. “We will not back down 
on the decision whatever the 
sacrifices would be," the offi- 
cial al-Iraq newspaper said in 
a front-page editorial as hun- 
dreds of people marched 
through Baghdad carrying 
coffins of children they said 
had died due to the sanctions. 

Diplomats at the UN said a 
new resolution might be 
adopted tomorrow. 

Underlining the serious- 
ness of the crisis, the Unscom 
chief. Richard Butler, said he 
could no longer provide any 
assurances about whether 
Iraq was engaging in clandes- 
tine rearmament 

He said he was keeping 
more than 100 inspectors and 
support staff in Iraq in a deci- 
sion aides described as in- 
tended to avoid escalation. 
But he warned he would have 
to reconsider if “Iraq does not 
rescind .Its decisions In the 
near future". 

February's crisis was 
.resolved at the eleventh Hour 
by the UN Secretary-General, 
Kofi Annan, but Unscom feels 
its work has been weakened, 
and officials say they fear 
more pressure to abandon 
their disarmament quest 

Mr Cohen, after seeing 
Saudi leaders last night, today 
goes to Kuwait Iraq’s victim 
in 1990 and now the only Arab 
country to actively back the 
military option. 

In Washington, a defence 
department spokesman said 
that the warships and aircraft 
now in the Guff were suffi- 
cient for any military action 
against Iraq. No movement of 
extra troops, ships or 
weapons was under way. The 
US has 20.000 men in the 
region and can double their 
numbers within 96 hours. 
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Residents evacuate the town of Las Mesltas in El Salvador. Regional governments are relying on helicopters to rescue the thousands still stranded by floods photograph raul gawha 

Central America counts cost as floods recede 


Phil Gunson, Latin 
America Correspondent 


A S FLOOD waters begin 
to recede, the people of 
Central America are 
counting the cost of the devas- 
tation wrought by Hurricane 
Mitch, which may have killed 
between 7,000 and 10,000 
people and left more than 
3 million homeless — some 
10 per cent of the region's 
population. 

Hundreds of bodies remain 
buried in mud or Boating in 
swollen rivers. A week after 
the storm hit Honduras, 
many people in isolated areas 
are still cling in g to trees and 
rooftops. 

Saying his country was 
"wounded, though not 
dying”, the Honduran Presi- 
dent, Carlos Flores, sus- 
pended constitutional guaran- 


tees for a fortnight and de- 
clared a dusk- to-d awn curfew 
to put a stop to the looting 
that has hit the country's two 
main cities, Tegucigalpa and 
San Pedro Sula. Those violat- 
ing the curfew will be placed 
in Internment camps. 

With food, water and petrol 
in short supply, restrictions 
were placed on the sale of fuel. 

Hardly a town or a village 
in the country was not hit by 
Ooods and landslides, the 
president said, and some had 
“disappeared completely”. 

Along with the govern- 
ments of neighbouring Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador and Guate- 
mala, Honduras is begging for 
international assistance, and 
aid is beginning to arrive by 
air and sea. 

The United States has 
promised $3.5 million (£2 mil- 
lion) and is setting up an 
emergency coordination cen- 


tre in Costa Rica. It has also 
sent helicopters, as has Mex- 
ico. Other countries provid- 
ing aid Include Switzerland. 
Taiwan, Spain and Japan. In 
Bri tain, the organisation Ju- 
bilee 2000 has called for the 
countries’ foreign debts to be 
cancelled. Honduras, Jubilee 
says, spends 80 per cent of its 
revenue on debt repayment 

“Alone, we cannot recon- 
struct the country,” said 
Dimas Alonso, director of the 
Honduran disasters and emer- 
gencies organisation, Copeco. 

The sentiment was echoed 
by Nicaragua's defence minis- 
ter, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro. 

“We have recovered from 
war, we have recovered from 
the [1972] earthquake, we will 
recover again.” Mr Chamorro 
said. “But we will need Inter- 
national support to recover as 
quickly as possible" 

But the rightwing govern- 


ment of Amoldo Aleman in 
Nicaragua, which has come 
in for severe criticism for its 
handling of the disaster, 
refused an offer of doctors 
from Cuba. Vice-President 
Enrique Bolanos said: “If we 
fill our hotels with doctors 
who will be pressing for heli- 
copters to get to the scene, it 
will only cause more chaos." 

The former president, Daniel 
Ortega, of the Sandinistas de- 
scribed the decision as extraor- 
dinary, saying "nothing like 
this happened even in the time 
of the Samoza dictatorship". 

With 163 bridges destroyed 
and many parts of the 
country cut off by road, the 
government is being forced to 
spend scarce hard currency 
on fuel for Its fleet of ageing 
Soviet-built helicopters to de- 
liver aid and evacuate the in- 
jured and homeless. 

A region dependent on agri- 


culture for its export earnings 
has seen this year's crops vir- 
tually wiped out In Nicara- 
gua, estimates put crop losses 
at $43 million, with 80 per 
cent of the harvest destroyed. 

In Honduras, losses in the 
banana plantations alone may 
top $850 million. Eighty per 
cent of the country’s road net- 
work is reported to have been 
affected, and at least 100 
bridges are damaged. 

With some cases of cholera 
already reported, fear of epi- 
demics is growing. At the 
scene of the w orst single trag- 
edy, the volcano mudslide in 
the north-west Nicaraguan 
province of Chinandega, 
rescue workers have begun 
the grim task of incinerating 
the hundreds of bodies scat- 
tered across 30 square miles 
of mud, to prevent the spread 
of disease. 

Also near Nicaragua's bor- 


der with Honduras, the 
mayor of the town of Yaia- 
qulna said 4.000 people were 
completely without food or 
drinking water. It was a scene 
repeated across the region: 
supplies cannot get through 
because of the damage to 
roads and bridges, and drink- 
ing water has been contami- 
nated with mud or sewage. 

Although the official death 
toll across the region 
remained at around 2.000 yes- 
terday, it was widely ac- 
knowledged that this figure 
was a serious underestimate. 
In addition to the hundreds of 
bodies burled under the vol- 
canic mud in Chinandega. 
some 3.000 people were still 
missing. 

“Anything I could say to de- 
scribe this would be inade- 
quate," said one inhabitant of 
Tegucigalpa. “We have never 
seen anything like it" 



Holiday schooner hit by hurricane is feared lost 


R AFTS and life-jackets 
from the SV Fantome, 
the world's largest four- 
masted schooner which 
went missing with 31 crew 
as Hurricane Mitch tore 
across the Caribbean, have 
been recovered by the US 
Coast Guard, writes Owen 
BowcotL 

The 282ft holiday vessel 
(left) had pot ashore all 100 
passengers before the crew 
sailed toward Honduras' 
Roatan Islands in an effort 
to avoid the storm and its 
150mph winds. 


The last radio message 
from the Fantome — - flag- 
ship of Windjammer Bare- 
foot Cruises — said it was 
rolling through 40 degrees. 
It was under the command 
of Cornish-born Captain 
Guy an March (right). Al- 
most all of his crew are 
from the Caribbean or Cen- 
tral America. 

The serial number on one 
of the two rafts polled from 
the sea confirmed that it be- 
longed to the Fantome. “We 
have found all sorts of 
stuff” said Scott Carr, a 


coast guard spokesman. It’s 
starting to look as if the 
ship went down. This 
doesn't dismiss the possi- 
bility that survivors could 
be out in the open sea on a 
life raft.” 

Capt March was de- 
scribed as an experienced 
British sailor. “He has been 
sailing since he was a kid. 
He is a fantastic sailor.” 
said Laura Marshall, an At- 
lanta resident who often 
travelled on Windjammer 
Cruises. “He knew what he 
was doing.” 



US ‘propaganda’ radio broadcasts infuriate Iran 


Radio Free Europe’s eastern 
expansion is raising hackles in 
Tehran, reports Geneive Abdo 


T HE voice on the short 
wave radio recalls the 
cold war, when trans- 
mitters of East and West as- 
saulted the world with com- 
peting visions of an Idyllic 
future. Only this time the 
target is not a rival super- 
power, but a country al- 
ready reaching out for a 
tentative rapprochement 
“Welcome to the Farsi 
Service of Radio Free 
Europe," says the news- 
reader, kicking off a one- 
hour programme from a 
former parliament building 
In Prague, broadcasting 
into the airwaves of the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran. 

So begins the latest 
United States attempt to 
mould the behaviour of a 
country and a value system 
it rejects as Incompatible 


with its own. Launched at 
the weekend and fully 
funded by the US Congress, 
the service offers the offi- 
cial American spin on 
everything from President 
Mohammed Khatami’s 
reform campaigns to 
human rights issues in Iran 
and the latest Palestinian- 
Israeli peace deaL 

In this age of Mr Khata- 
mi's “dialogue between civi- 
lisations” — a radical depar- 
ture from a onceaggressive 
foreign policy — Iranians 
are wondering what has hit 
them. “The programme 
tries to project a neutral 
stand. But I don’t believe 1L 
It’s organised by the CIA." 
says Ronbzbeh Bolhari, a 
Tehran journalist. 

Government officials say 
they view it as a interfer- 


Turkish comedian in hunger 
strike against state censors 
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O NE of Turkey's top come- 
dians went on a hunger 
strike yesterday, vowing to 
die unless censorship Jaws 
are changed. 

Levent Klrca is protesting 
against the state broadcasting 
commission's decision to shut 
down Channel D television 
for 24 hours because be made 
i fun of a government minister 
who recently admitted that 
she is still a virgin. 

Mr Kirca is staging his 
strike at his theatre in Istan- 
bul. He says that he will go on 
performing, even though he 


will drink only one of 
sugary water every day. 

Fellow comedians have can- 
celled their television shows 
in support, and on Monday 
they marched on parliament 
Mr Klrka said yesterday: 
“The Turkish people are with 
me. As Tm not a politician, 
they actually believe what T 

am saying.” 

This may not be the best 
issue on which to rally wide- 
spread support against cen- 
sorship. Womens' groups 
have condemned Mr Klrca for 
ridiculing women's affa irs 
minister, Isilay Saygin who 
says she is still a virgin and 
proud of it. 


ence in the Islamic Repub- 
lic’s internal affairs. 
Tehran has recalled Its am- 
bassador from Prague in 
protest at the Czech govern- 
ment’s decision to allow 
Radio Free Europe to be 
stationed there, the Islamic 
Republic News Agency 
reported yesterday. 

On Saturday the envoy, 
Seyyed Jafar Rashemi, said 
the programme was an “act 
of aggression" against Iran. 

The Farsi Service, a 
throwback to four decades 
of clandestine US broad- 
casts into Eastern Europe 
to undermine onrnmnnioiin, 
touches upon the most sen- 
sitive subjects and 
personalities. 

Sunday night’s news bul- 
letin carried a summary of 
a speech by one of Iran’s 
leading dissident intellec- 
tuals, Abdel Karim Ser- 
oush, who criticised 
restrictions on freedom of 
expression while at a con- 
ference in London. 

In another interview, a 
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human rights activist in 
the West criticised the im- 
prisonment of a mid-rank- 
ing Iranian cleric. Mohsen 
Saeed Zadeh was jailed 
after he remarked that Iran 
had failed to promote 
women's rights, a slap to an 
ambitious state campaign 
which claims the 1979 Is- 


The Farsi Service 
tries to project a 
neutral stand. But I 
don’t believe it. It’s 
run by the CIA’ 

lamic Revolution liberated 
women. 

As the first broadcasts 
went out, Iranians were 
turning to a different page 
in their relations with the 
US. This week mai-Uo the 
19th anniversary of the 
takeover of thp American 


embassy in Tehran, an event 
that has usually been cele- 
brated with street rallies, 
the burning of the US flag, 
and chants of “Death to 
America". 

Bat on Monday about 
2.500 students belonging to 
the same organisation that 
seized the embassy In 1979, 
the Unity Consolidation 
Office, offered conciliatory 
words to the country they 
once referred to as “the 
Great Satan”. 

Marching from Tehran 
University to the former 
mission, they refrained 
from burning the US flag 
for the first time in 19 years 
— a gesture of support, they 
said, for Mr Khatami’s 
overtures to the American 
people. 

“Not only do we not har- 
bour any ill wishes for the 
American people, but in 
feet we consider them to be 
a great nation,” read one 
banner. 

Another placard went a 
step farther, offering an 
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apology for the embassy 
takeover. “In the heat of 
revolutionary fervour. 
thing s happen which can- 
not be fully contained,” it 
said. 

While Iran’s younger 
generation looks to the 
future, conservatives in the 
US Congress appear to be 
retreating to the past. It is 
the rightwing politicians 
behind US trade sanctions 
against Iran who are spon- 
soring the Farsi Service. 

But since the broadcasts 
began, the programme's di- 
rector has made repeated 
attempts to convince the 
audience it is not aimed at 
spreading anti-Iranian 
propaganda. 

“We are journalists and 
we do not work for the 
United States government,” 
the director said in an In- 
terview broadcast on Sun- 
day. “We are unbiased and 
do not support any faction. 

“It’s not our job to inter- 
fere In the internal affairs 
in Iran.” 
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Sex claims 
in Anwar 
trial fuel 
gay fears 


WORLD NEWS 7 
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In Kuala Lumpur 


F urther allegations 
against Malaysia's for- 
mer deputy prime 
minister, Anwar Ibra- 
him, emerged at his trial yes- 
terday when the prosecution 
claimed that he Tiad been 
under police investigation for 
sexual misconduct six years 
ago. 

The claim has heightened 
fears among the country’s 
gays and sax education cam- 
paigners that the case against 
Mr Anwar, -who Is accused of 
corruption and sodomy, may 
hinder their cause. 

According to Mobd Said 
Awang, director of the police 
special branch and the prose- 
cution's first witness, Mr An- 
war was the subject of a co- 
vert operation, coden amed 
Solid Grip, into "sexual mis- 
behaviour" as for back as 
1992. The investigation was 

‘Our concern is the 
cascading effect of 
these allegations. 
We don't know 
where it may lead’ 

before the period to which the 
current Charges refer. 

Mr Anwar’s defence coun- 
sel objected strongly that the 
allegations would prejudice 
the case and amounted to a 
“smear". But the judge, Au- 
gustine Paul, accepted the 
prosecution's argument that 
the existence of the operation 
was relevant although he 
ruled that it would not be ex- 
amined further. 

The word “sodom ise” has 
become part of the media’s vo- 
cabulary. Readers of the pro- 
government press are 
reminded on. every possible 
occasion that Mr Anwar is 
accused of five such offences 
under section 377B of the 
penal code. (All but one of the 
five corruption charges, 
which are being tried first 
relate to these allegations). 

But the Impression. abroad 
that sexual diversity in this 
predominantly - Muslim 
country is harshly dealt with 
Is misleading. In recent years 
there have been few cases of 


this section of the code being 
invoked against consenting 
adults. 

In theory the section ap- 
plies to oral and anal sex, 
whether between partners of 
the same or opposite gender. 
But its use been chiefly 
confined to sex crimes 
against minors. 

The question now is 
whether, after the central role 
played by sex in this high-pro- 
file case, textbook offences in- 
herited from colonial law can 
be decriminalised. 

“We have to be very, very 
careful,” a campaigner for sex 
awareness said. “Everything 
has become political” 

No one wishes to talk on the 
record, and even organisa- 
tions named in the telephone 
book ask not to be mentioned 

Those camp ai gning on a 
wide range of sex-related 
Issues, from Aids education to 
foe rehabilitation of sex work- 
ers, have always kept a low 
profile. Islam condemns homo- 
sexuality and is generally hos- 
tile to contraception. 

‘ But a range of non-govern- 
ment bodies has done much 
quiet and effective work, from 
providing sex workers with 
condoms to counselling gays, 
showing that Islamic doctrine 
is less rigid on these matters 
than Is often assumed 

The Malaysian Aids Council 
— whose president, Ironically, 
is Marina Mahathir, the 
daughter of the prime. minis- 
ter. Mahathir Mohamad — 
produces explicit sex educa- 
tion material for young 
women. This accepts foe real- 
ity of sex outside marriage 
and of same-sex relationships, 
and refers to sexual practices 
labelled as “unnatural" in the 
penal code. 

Not surprisingly Ms Ma- 
hathir, who has written ex- 
tensively an Aids and sexual 
tolerance, is hot expected to 
issue any more s tatemen ts in 
the near fixture. • 

"Our concern Is basically 
the cascading effect [of the 
sex allegations]. We don’t 
really know where It may 
lead," one voluntary worker 
| in thfa field said 

The real test may come next 
year when Malaysia hosts the 
Fifth International Congress 
on Aids in Asia and the Pa- 
cific. Alda is no longer stig- 
matised as a gay illness in 
Malaysia, but the congress in 
October will provoke wider 
discussion of sexual issues. 
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Bribes case grips football-mad Hong Kong 


Danny Qlttingt 
hi Honfl Kong 

F IVE football stars yester- 
day appeared in court to 
face charges of fixing a 
World Cup qualifier and 
other matches in a suspected 
international bookmaking 
racket that may have seen 
some bets handled by a Brit- 
ish syndicate. 

Fans in football-crazy Hong 
Kong, who are more accus- 
tomed to following English 
Premiership matches, have 
been transfixed by the allega- 
tions of foul play at home. 

Four of the accused are 
charged with conspiring with 
a former Liverpool youth 


team player, Alan fThan Tsz- 
kong, to take HK$200,000 
(£17,000) from a local book- 
maker to throw a match 
against Thailand in March 
last year. Hong Kong lost the 
game 2-0 and foiled to qualify 
for the World Cup. 

r han , aged 26. played as a 
striker in the matrh He was 
jailed for a year in July after 
admitting his part in the con- 
spiracy and is being held in a 
luxury suite. In return, he is 
expected to give evidence 
against the four goalkeeper 
Kevin Lok Kar-win and mid- 
fielder Lee Wai-man, both 25, 
defender Philip Chan Chf- 
keung. aged 28, and striker 
Wai Kwan-lung, aged 22. 

Together with a fifth 


accused, winger Lau Chi- 
yuen, aged 29, they also face 
charges of domestic 

matches dating back to 1996. 
All denied the total of 17 
charges against them yester- 
day.' But they were barred 
from leaving Hong Kong and 
ordered not to interfere with 
prosecution witnesses. 

A magistrate, Garry TaHen- 
tfre, described the charges as : 
“extremely serious" and said 
it was incredible the prosecu- 
tion had not demanded 
tougher bail conditions. The 
trim is not expected to begin 
until next year. 

The players were arrested 
in June with 30 other sus- 
pects, including a police ser- 
geant and computer expert. 


when anti-triad officers un- 
covered a huge Illegal book- 
making syndicate, believed to 
have ‘hand ! ah bets totalling 
more than HKI90 million. 

Fourteen further arrests < 
Were madP in a Bfrrinltan »r^s 
sting operation against two 
gambling dens in Singapore. 
Investigators believe syndi- 
cates elsewhere in Asia are 
also involved, and that some 
bets may have been passed on 
to Illegal operators in Britain 
and Gibraltar via computer. 

Most forms of gRitihiing are 
illegal in Hong Kong , where 
many Britons still play for 
local teams, despite last 
year's reversion to Chinese 
sovereignty, and much of the 
population stayed up to watch 


the World Cop on television. 

While bribery has lODg 
been suspected, the image of 
fho pmg hag been tarnished 
by the recent revelations. 
“You sold yourself; yon sold 
your sport and yon sold your 
future for a few thousand dol- 
lars,” a magistrate, John 
Br ennan , said in July while 
sentencing Alan Chan, who 
was foe first local player to 
admit match-fixing in c ourt. 

‘‘When I was much 
younger, foe highest accolade 
of a footballer was to repre- 
sent his country- Nowadays, 
in this atmosphere of ram- 
pant p mfpgginn^Ucm fhp first 
question asked by a football 
player is, *How much am I go- 
ing to be paid?’.” 





The national football 
stadium in Hong Kong and, 
from top, three of the five 
players charged with 
mat ch-fhrrng yesterday; 

Philip Chan Chi-keung, Wai 
Kwan-lung and Kevin Lok 
Kar-win 
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Suharto orchestrated riots, official inquiry says 


John AgOonfay in Jakarta 

I NDONESIA'S former presi- 
dent Suharto and elements 
within the country’s 
armed forces helped orches- 
trate foe riots that rocked Ja- 
karta and other cities in May, 
an official fact-finding team 
announced yesterday. 

They said the aim was to 
create an emergency that 
would allow the ailing dicta- 
tor to tighten his grip on 
power. The 26-page report 


also contradicted army and 
police claims that no women 
were raped during the unrest 
between May 13-15. It said 
that at least 66 women were 
raped, many in public. 

Marzuki Darusman, the 
head of the investigating 
team which took three 
■months to complete the report 
into the worst unrest since 
foe 1960s, said: “The whole 
process preceding foe riots 
bad a very clear political di- 
mension — including efforts , 
to secure extraordinary pow- 1 


era based on a decree giving 
the president [Suharto] extra- 
constitutional powers to over- 
come any temporary emer- 
gency situation". | 

Mr Suharto was in Egypt I 
during foe riots, but yester- 
day's repeat supports wide- 
spread speculation that he or- 
dered foe disturbances so he 
could return and reestablish 
his iron grip on power. By 
May this had been weakened 
by nine months of massive 
ec onomic collapse and mount- 
ing popular protests against 


his authoritarian regime. 

Mr Suharto was overtaken 
by events, particularly foe 
snowballing protests, and was 
forced to resign five days 
after he returned. 

Within six weeks, indepen- 
dent organisations were 
reporting some of foe horrors. 
The most prominent, the Vol- 
unteers for Humanity, said 
1,190 people died and 168 
women, mostly of ethnic Chi- 1 
nese origin, ware raped. 

Mr Suharto’s successor, 
B. J- Habibie, ordered a for- 1 


m«i investigation. The team 
he set up under Mr Darus- 
man, deputy chai rman of In- 
donesia’s human rights com- 
mission. included 

government officials, mem- 
bers of foe armed forces and 
representatives of non-gov- 
ernmental organisations. 

All five cabinet ministers 
responsible for the fact-find- 
ing team were conspicuously 
absent from yesterday’s an- 
nouncement at foe depart- 
ment of justice. Highly visi- 
ble, however, were several ! 


lorry-loads of heavily armed 
soldiers. 

The team said it had evi- 
dence that 52 women were 
raped, 14 of them accompa- 
nied by violence, and 10 others 
suffered sexual assaults. 

Mr Darusman said: “The 
team found the majority of 
the rapes were gang rapes, 
where the victims were raped' 
by a number of people at the 
same time and in foe same 
place.” He added that most 
were committed in front of 
numerous onlookers. 


Big Apple sets the pace as 
Americans race to the polls 


Polish success story 
hides fears of exclusion 


Marlin Walker In Brussels 


MnMil lltwwi in Haw York 


T HE New York race for 
the Senate between 
the Republican in- 
cumbent, Al D’ Amato, 
and the Democrat contender, 
Charles Schnmer, has been 
described as <me of foe ugliest 
and dirtiest in foe United 
States. It Is also one. of the 
tightest and most expensive. 
"It’s worthy of New York," a 
political analyst said. 

Warren Kfdbacker was go- 
ing about hisilvlc duty yester- 
day, as he always does at elec- 
tion time, at foe Associated 
Blind building near the bohe- 
mian landmark, the Chelsea 
HoteL 

"Pm not sure that any elec- 
tion is exciting, but In my fam- 
ily it's a religion to vote, 
whether we’re interested or 
not/ the magazine writer said. 
“My parents even gave me a 
dinner when I was first old 
enough to vote and 1 haven't 
missed one store.' 

“I- don’t know whether this 
presidential scandal stuff 
makes any difference." At least 
he cared enough to wonder. As 
few as one in three New York- 
ers was expected to follow Mr 
Kai backer's rdigtous code and 
gotofoepdL 

They cannot have been en- 
couraged much by foe two 
men handinj out campaign 
ksoftta on West 23rd. One said 
U I no speak. English" and the ! 
other did not know where the i 
voting booth was . 

Inside foe building the de- 
pleted doctorate was deciding 


who would hold each of 10 of- 
flees, from state governor to ! 
supreme court justices. Voters I 
mate their choices behind a 1 
black curtain in a box contain- 
ing a machine with a series of j 
levers, like operating a fruit 
machine, a tortuous system 
that has been compared to the 
old Soviet model 

In figh ti n g the campaign, 
neither New York candidate 
has relied too heavily on their 
contrasting records on crime, 
abortion, the economy, educa- 
tion, health care, civil rights or 
tiie environment. The real bat- 
tleground was personality. Mr 
D ’Amato, who has held his 
seat for 18 years, said Mr 

Schumer was a lazy liberal Mr 
Schumer said that Mr D’A- 
mato was a Har. 

And they said it time and 
again to one of foe most 
heavily bankrolled Senate elec- 
tions ever, with Mr Schumer, 
the Democratic- Independence- 
Liberal candidate, laying out 
$125 millio n (£7.5 motion) and 
Mr D'Amato. cm the RepuWi- 
caivCoaeBrvstive-Right to Life 

ticket, spending twice as 
much. “I was insulted," said 
one woman. "We’re tar too in- 
telligent for aB that 4 * 

The issues might never have 
emerged, but the political stars 
did. The Democratic establish- 
ment shoved how much a 
Schumer victory mattered to 
them, with President Bill Clin- 
ton campaigning twice for the 
nine-term member of Con- 
gress. Mrs Clinton four times 

and Vice-PresWml A3 Gore 

also twice. Fbr the presided, it 
was not just a case of taking 



T HE new Opel car man- 
ufacturing plant in Po- 
land’s Silesian rustbett 
goes into its first full 
week of manufacturing today, 
as the Polish government 
launches a programme of ad- 
vice for foe Ukraine on how 
to achieve the transition to a 
successful market economy. 

The timing of the two 
events, as the European Com- 
mission is about to issue Its 
closely watched interim 
report on foe progress being 
made by the candidate states 
of eastern Europe, looks de- 
liberate. But with multi- 
billion dollar investments 
from Fiat and Daewoo, and 
the value of the zloty back to 
where it was against foe dol- 
lar before Russia's financial 
collapse, Poles claim they are 
two more examples of eastern 
Europe’s most impressive 
success story. 

Poland, however, remains 
deeply nervous, despite scor- 
ing GDP growth of more than 
T per cent for foe past three 
years. The remark by foe new 
German Chancellor, Gerhard 
Schr&der, that European 
Union enlargement “looks a 
led more difficult than it did" 
sent deep waves of alarm 
through Warsaw. 


Despite this queue to vote yesterday to Wllxnore, Kentucky, the turnout for America’s 
mid-term elections was set to be low photograph: speck swmsi 


care Of business. He has a per- 
sonal Interest in seeing foe 
back of Mr D’Amato, who 
chaired the Senate Whitewater 
inquiry where he matte a 
strong attack on the Clintons. 

Mr Schumer, liberal but not 
too liberal — he backs the 
death penalty — is the most 
formidable opponent Mr D'A- 
mato has faced, and went into 
election-day level in the polls. 

“Schumer is matched in 
New York politics only by Al 
D’Amato himself in terms of 
chutzpah and fortitude," said 


Ross Baker, a political scien- 
tist at Rutgers University. 

But the Republican senator 
has a reputation for producing 
an unexpected dose to his 
campaigns and this year he did 
it again. - 1 

In a comment worthy of 
shock-jock Howard Stem, Mr 
D’Amato called Mr Schumer a 
“putzhead” — or fool — as 
they squabbled over their 
respective levels of commit- 
mati to Holocaust survivors. 

Days of semantics ensued, 
but the spat had a serious side 


in the fight to woo the nor- 
mally Democratic Jewish vote. 
Six years ago 41 per cent cf 
Jews voted for Mr D'Amato, an 
Italian Catholic, over another 
Jewish Democrat. Robert 
Abrams. 

As for Mi* Stem, his en- 
dorsement of Mr D'Amato has 
been touted as a potential de- 
ciding factor simply because 
he has a large, politically de- 1 
tached audience which could 
make all the difference to a 
tight race. And in eight years, 
he has never backed a loser. 


His foreign minister, the 
Green leader, Joschka Fi- 
scher, decided he had better 
add Warsaw to his first for- 
eign jaunt that took him to 
London and Paris, to reassure 
the neighbours. He was not al- 
together successful, because 
Mr Fischer did not repeat 
those grandiose promises of 
Mr Schroder’s predecessor, 
Helmut Kohl, and foe French , 
president, Jacques Chirac, 
about Poland joining the EU 
by 2000. Optimists these days 
talks about 2003; realists says 
2006 at the earliest 

“The creation of a unified 
Europe is in the interest of 
Germany,” Mr Fischer said to 
Warsaw after talks with his 
Polish counterpart, Bronis- 
law Geremek. But he stressed 
that he was no fortune teller, 
and refused to discuss target 
dates for Poland’s entry, say- 
ing: “We need realism. A vi- 
sion is important, but equally 
important is a friendly dis- 
cussion about bow to realise 
our interests equally.” 

However friendly, their 
talks focused on two tricky 
issues: German fears of low- 
wage Polish workers using 
EU freedom of movement 
rules to undercut German 
jobs; and Polish fears of rich 
Germans buying Polish es- 
tates on the cheap. 

In foe Commission, nifip-Uk 


.stress that the pre-negotiation 
screening process is on track 
for all 12 applicants for 
membership. 

In the first wave are 
Poland, Hungary, foe Czech 
Republic, Estonia and Slove- 
nia (plus Cyprus, if the poli- 
tics can be resolved). In foe 
second wave are Lithuania. 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Romania 
and Slovakia, with Turkey on 
one side as a special case. But 
the fact is that the whole en- 
largement portfolio is con- 
stantly being jostled off-track 
by unexpected events. 

Take Malta, where the 
September election returned 
a government which revived 
foe formerly frozen applica- 
tion to join foe EU. 

Democratic, prosperous 
and stable, Malta should be a 
shoe-in for fast entry. Even 
foe Commission agreed it 
would only have to update foe 
work it had already done for 
Malta’s accession. 

But Malta's application is 
now on hold, and the Commis- 
sion says it will not able to 
submit its report until after 
the EU Summit UI Vie nna 
next month. The reason is 
that everybody wants to avoid 
another row over enlarge- 
ment at Vienna, like foe one a 
year ago over Turkey which 
overshadowed the Luxem- 
burg summit. 


Way open to ETA talks 


Jane Walker in Madrid 


Capital’s humiliation ends as mayor replaced AS 

L ^ 1 a step close] 


JuftaaEorgertoWaabtogton 

\ /ISTRRDAY'S elections 
V wilt • and one of foe 
1 great anomalies of US 
politics — the three-year bn- 
initiation of the city of 
Washington by federally *P» 
pointed administrators im- 
posed after Cougrw* juh®4 
tiw owwtryfacapttid 

govern itself m 
F rom next year Washing- 
ton will regain foe 
HAlDOwtrs snipped two* 11 


to 1895 as a result of the 
scandal surrounding Sts 
flamboyant mayor, Marion 
Barry (pictured right). He 
leaves office on January 3- - 
Mr Barry, a former crack 

cocaine addict, announced 
year be would not 
stand tor re-election* bow- 
ing to Democratic Party 
pressure. 

Most of hi* spending pow- 
ers were removed ana 
tr ansfer red to a financial 
co n trol board after the city 
did' to. foe brink of bank- 


ruptcy and municipal ser- 
vices collapsed. He was not 
even allowed to attend 
meetings where the five- 
member financial responsi- 
bility and management as- 
sistance authority made Sts 
decisions on the city’s 
finances. 

Mr Barry was left with 
I limited control of libraries, 
parks and playgrounds. 

! After three- years of 
direct rule, the crime rate 
Is down, the budget Is bal- 
anced and the city’s schools 


have opened on time for the 
first time since 1995. 

The decision to restore 
local democracy to Wash- 
ington turned yesterday’s 
mayoral race into one of 
the most important to the 
country. Last .night 
Anthony Williams, a bow- 
tied black Democrat who 
ran on his record of finan- 
cial rec titu de as a member 
of tiie control board, was 
thought to be ahead of the 
Republican candidate, 

Carol Schwartz. 



A PEACEFUL solution to 
the violence in the 
Basque country moved 
a step closer yesterday when 
Spain’s prime minister, Jos6 
Marfa Aznar, 'said he had 
agreed to initiate contacts 
with groups close to the sepa- 
ratist organisation ETA. 

Mr Aznar said that his gov- 
ernment bad become aware 
in recent weeks of a new at- 
mosphere in the troubled 
region of north-west Spain 
and felt foe time had come to 
test whether’ ETA’s six-week 
ceasefire was genuine. 

Although he gave no details 
on when the talks would 
begin, or where and at what 
level they would be con- 


ducted. he said they would be 
as “transparent as possible 
while maintaining the neces- 
sary discretion’’. 

The government's spokes- 
man , Josep Pique, confirmed 
that foe preliminary contacts 
would be with the Basque 
National Liberation Move- 
ment, a group dose to foe 
terrorist organisation, to see 
whether ETA was prepared to 
lay down its arms. He said foe 
talks would “compare and 
contrast opinions on both 
sides” to gauge whether foe 
climate was ripe to continue | 
with more high-level 

negotiations. j 

The move towards negotia- 
tions launches Madrid into 
difficult waters. Concern has 
been expressed, notably 
among the families of ETA’s 


victims, that too many con- 
cessions win be made to the 
gunmen. 

The regional elections 10 
days ago passed off peacefully 
for foe first time in more than- 
20 years and voters showed a 
dear desire for continued 
peace. 

The Euskal Herritarrok, 
formerly known as Herri Ba- 
tasuna, ETA’s political wing, 
made significant gains and is 
now foe second largest politi- 
cal force in foe region. 

Yesterday's announcement 
on negotiations was -wel- 
comed by all the political par- 
ties, although foe spokesman 
for foe opposition Socialists. 
Juan Belloch. complained 
that foe decision had been 
reached without other parties 
being consulted- 
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T HE great mystery of 
the Pinochet affair — 
what in God's name 
was Robin Cook thinking of 
when he allowed the Gen- 
eral into Britain — may 
have been solved. Earlier 
this week, when visiting his 
hairdresser, Taylor’s of St 
James’s. Tariq All men- 
tioned to the barber that 
Ugly Rumours, his satire on 
the Government, was open- 
ing that night at the Tricycle 
in Kilbnm. That’s funny, 
said the barber. I cut Robin 
Cook's hair. How interest- 
ing, said Tariq. Yes. said the 
barber, he’s quite a nice fel- 
low. Ob yes, and whenever 
he's in London, I cat Gen- 
eral Pinochet’s hair too. I 
gave him a cat the day be- 
fore be went into bospitaL 
So now we know. The For- 
eign Secretary clearly be- 
longs to a secret. Masonic- 
style international 
brotherhood, the Square 
Scissors of St James’s, 
whose members vow to act 
in each other’s interests on 
pain of being scalped. The 
sign of recognition is a snip- 
ping motion with the index 
and third fingers of the right 
hand. Robin Twyman at the 
PO confirms that Cookie 
does use Taylor’s, but studi- 
ously refuses to deny the 
Square Scissors allegation. 
“I cannot comment," he 
says, “on anything else." 


F OR all his power. Bill 
Gates seems oddly on- 
loved by his own 
Microsoft programmers. 
Anyone with Microsoft’s 
Windows 95 (or more recent 
Windows software) might 
open a new document, 
change the language to 
"English (United States)”, 
and type the words "I’d like 
to see BUI Gates dead". 
Highlight the sentence, 
select "Thesaurus”, and the 
suggested alternative reads: 
‘Til drink to that." 


M Y colleague Jona- 
than Frccdland 
receives a letter 
from Oofy Wegg-Prosser. “I 
have attached a copy of the 
speech Peter gave to the CBI 
annual conference earlier 
today." writes Oofy. We 
turn to the document. 
“Speech by the ChanceUor 
of the Exchequer at the CBI 
national conference.” it an- 
nounces at the top. Has a 
reshuffle taken place in 
secret? Or is Oofy slow to 
recover from dinner at my 
house on Friday night ... a 
dinner which was, beyond 
dispute, the most joyous 
and memorable event thlw 
column has known In recent 
years. I am still too shocked 
to write about it today, but 
It wlU be the subject of a 
Diary Special — on no ac- 
count whatsoever to be 
missed — tomorrow. 


I AM surprised by a Tele- 
graph article, in the form 
of a letter, by its letters 
editor (he is plugging his 
new book — a collection of 
letters, coincidentally, to 
the Telegraph.) Perhaps un- 
aware of letters etiquette, 
the author wrongly signs it 
"David Twiston Davies, 
London E14." In fact. David 
lives— and where else could 
a Telegraph letters editor 
live?— in Tunbridge Wells. 
Poor show. 



M EANWHILE, the 
General is on Paul 
Johnson's mind in a 
70th- birthday interview 
with the independent. “I 
had tea in Chile with Pino- 
chet. He’s totally barm- 
less," says my sane and 
rational friend. “Don’t be- 
lieve he's ever hurt any- 
body.” It is not this sensible 
remark, however, that 
lands him in hot water, but 
another. He describes the 
claims made in the Express 
by onetime mistress Gloria 
Stewart concerning the reg- 
ular spankings he Uked ber 
to administer as "all lies, 
lies. lies. Pure In venfion.” 
Wbat has the silly old 
chump done now? Gloria in- 
tends to sue him for libel. 
Let us hope the explicit tape- 
recording Gloria made in 
Paul’s house in early Febru- 
ary is no obstacle to his de- 
fence. 


Coming soon in an election near you: 
candidates similar to Old Man Tuttle 


Jonathan 



T HE pundits are calling it 
the Seinfeld Election: 
like the now-defunct sit- 
com, yesterday's mid-term 
contests in America were, say 
the everts, essentially about 
nothing. OK the face of Mon- 
ica Lewinsky hovered above 
the whole affair — so that this 
morning’s results will be In- 
terpreted as a referendum on 
the impeachment of President 
Clinton — hut according to 
the punditocracy, there was 
no single question of policy 
that dominated the autumn 
campaign. Instead it was 
merely a string of uncon- 
nected races, each one preoc- 
cupied with its own, narrow 
concerns. The famous maxim 
coined by the grizzled old 
Speaker of the House. Tip 
O’Neill, was never truer in 
the America of 1998. all poli- 
tics was IocaL 
But that’s exactly why we 
in Britain should be inter- 
ested. For the sheer range of 
the conflicts settled last night 
is proof of what happens 
when power is spread around 
a political system. Devolution 
and reform of our second 
chamber, both now under 
way in our own country, will 
have all kinds of effects — and 
one of them is visible right 
now, across the Atlantic. 

For an election junkie, it's 
been a feast — with the Big 
Apple of New York the obvi- 
ous starter. There two vet- 
eran political bruisers have 
been whacking each other 
hard in the season's dirtiest 
battle, the race to represent 
New York in the senate. The 
incumbent was A1 D'Amato. a 


thuggish, ethically-challenged 
practitioner of old-time pork- 
barrel politics. For that 
reason alone. New Yorkers 
have tended to forgive his 
crude, street-fighting manner 

— the one which led him to 
brand his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Chuck Schumer, a 
“putzhead”. 

Schumer struck back, ac- 
cusing D'Amato of using a 
"Yiddish slur” as a veiled 
form of anti-Semitism. And, of 
course, this was the subtext of 
the battle- of New York. For 
D'Amato is Italian and 
Schumer is Jewish — In a 
state where those two commu- 
nities. along with the Irish, 
have always rivalled each 
other for pre-eminence. 
That’s why D’Amato posed in 
front of a memorial to Holo- 
caust victims, and why 
Schumer went on air to brag 
about the relatives he lost to 
the Nazis. It’s crass, it’s ugly 

— and quintessential^ New 
York. 

A study in contrast has 
I been on offer across state 
lines, in Vermont. There a 79 
year old retired dairy farmer 
by the name of Fred Tuttle 
ran for the US Senate. Or 
rather shuffled, for Fred — 
who has no political experi- 
ence whatsoever — needs a 
Zimmer frame to get around. 
And he did not shuffle very 
seriously, raising a budget of 
just $200 and long ago an- 
nouncing his intention to vote 
Tor his opponent 

No, Fred Tuttle was the 
Republican candidate simply 
because he wanted to take a 
stand. The nomination had 


been sought by an out-of-state 
businessman, a millionaire 
who Old Vermonters feared 
would change the character of 
their charming, rustic state. 
The newcomer talked the lan- 
guage of mega-scale agri-busi- 
ness. not family-sized farms, 
and Fred decided he'd take 
him on. With no money and 
□o political base, he won the 
endorsement of Vermont's 
two most famous dairy farm- 
ers — Ben and Jerry — and 
eventually knocked out the 
big-spending carpetbagger. 
The winning blow came in a 
radio debate, when Fred 
asked his slick rival how 
many teats were on a Jersey 
cow and how many on a Fri- 
sian. The candidate was splut- 
tering something about six on 
one, seven on the other when 
Old Man Tuttle set him 
straight: all cows have just 
four teats. The nomination 
was his. 


{ N CALIFORNIA, all that 
state's legendary preoccu- 
pations were on display. 
The Republican, Matt Fong, 
was attacked for being insuffi- 
ciently green on the environ- 
ment and Intolerant on gay 
rights — big news in San 
Francisco. Meanwhile. Cali- 
fornians had a chance to step 
up their war on smoking by 
passing the Reiner Amend- 
ment, a referendum champi- 
oned by the actor and director 
Rob Reiner putting 50 cents 
on a packet of fags and divert- 
ing the proceeds to needy chil- 
dren. Hollywood and health 
— a perfect Californian blend. 
And this is how America’s 


bi ennial mid-term bout of 
democratic fever courses 
through the veins of the US 
body politic, refreshing the 
local parts national elections 
canno t reach. 

At the moment. British poli- 
tics is not much like that A 
few MPs can claim a personal 
following, the odd constitu- 
ency occasionally hosts a 
juicy race. (Last year there- 
were a couple: Tatton’s battle 
of Hamilton v Bell, and Exe- 
ter’s dash between Ben Brad- 
shaw, who's gay, and the 
“family values” campaigner, 
Adrian Rogers.) But ordi- 
narily, British parliamentary 
elections are merely mini-ver- 
sions of the nationwide con- 
test, with local factors kept to 
a minimum. 

That could soon change. 
Elections for the Scottish Par- 
liament and Welsh Assembly 
will tease out questions rarely 
aired across the UK. The Lon- 
don mayor's race promises a 
New York-style battle royal, 
with shameless pandering to 
the city’s minorities and. per- 
haps, the championing of 
newer causes, including some 
that would be deemed danger- 
ously progressive beyond the 
capital. New. larger constitu- 
encies — whether for a post- 
Jenkins Commons or an 
elected second chamber — 
will also require more region- 
ally-conscious politicking. 

All this may not bring West- 
minster a fast- talkin g Italian 
or a hobbling dairy-farmer, 
hot that’s the point the com- 
ing diffusion of power will 
give us a new crop of local 
heroes — our very own. 


Pinochet’s men did this to me and my friends. How can we let him go free today? 


Blood cries out 


T HE Government is fu- 
rious, U is reported, 
that my friend Lord 
Bell Is advising the South 
African government on its 
campaign for the 2006 
World Cup. We ail know 
how much Mr Tony Blair 
adores football (and will 
adore it. indeed, until the 
mornen t it begins to go ont 
of fashion), and wants the 
tournament to be held here. 
In which case, he should 
relax: there could be no bet- 
ter boost to England's pitch 
for the 2006 World Cupthan 
news that Timmy is working 
for the main rival. 


Sheila 

Cassidy 




I T WAS 24 years ago 
today that 1 was lying on 
on my bunk in the Villa 
Grimaldi, Chile’s best- 
known interrogation cen- 
tre. With me. in that small 
room, were 3 companions: 
Leila, Franclsca and Anna 
Maria. I was 37, and they 
were in their late teens and 
early 20s; university stu- 
dents who had become “in- 
volved in politics”. 

Stiff and sore from the 
electric shocks, I was bleed- 
ing heavily, my own blood 
mingling with the dried 
blood on my jeans: the 
blood of Ennqnetta, the Co- 
lumbian Fathers’ house- 
keeper who was killed 
when I was arrested. 

Once again, we watched 


through our barred window 
as the male prisoners were 
taken to the lavatory" a pa- 
thetic file of 50 men. young 
and old. each blindfolded, 
with a hand on the shoulder 
of the man In front. The day 
before I and my three com- 
panions had sat at our win- 
dow and song the Spanish 
version of Beethoven’s Ode 
To Joy to them, but no one 
dared turn their head to 
acknowledge us. 

Where are they now, 
these men? I do not know, 
but some must be dead. the. 
others scattered to the four 
winds in the UK. France. 
Sweden, Norway or the for- 
mer East Germany. By now, 
some will have returned to 
Chile, for the people's love 
of their land is very 
powerful. 

Some time during that 
day 24 years ago, one of my 
guards came to get me. I 
was terrified, as on previ- 
ous occasions I had been 
returned to the parilUi . the 
“barbecue”, which was 

their favoured aid to inter- 
rogation. This time, how- 
ever. things were different: 
instead of my cloth blind- 
fold. my eyes were taped 
closed with sellotape, and 
covered with sunglasses. 
An ordinary blindfold is not 


too bad: you can loosen it a 
little to see the ground, and 
walk without stumbling. I 
spent three days like that. 
But get someone to tape 
your eyes. Try it out. You 
can’t see anything at alL 
plunged into a terrifying 
world of darkness, com- 
pletely disoriented. 

1 was led away, some hun- 
dreds of yards, and told: 
"Wait here.” I waited, 
blind, alone and afraid. 
Then I beard a powerful 
engine, a large vehicle rev - 1 
vlng up, and I thought: 
they’re going to run me 
over. 


I FEEL sick as 1 write, and 
the comforting shape of 
my room recedes. I feel 
dizzy, spaced ont. Bat I 
don’t worry, for the physi- 
cal manifestations of anxi- 
ety are all too familiar and I 
know they will pass. The 
flashbacks too, have virtu- 
ally stopped. 

I remember some of them 
vividly: once I was driving 
to the hospice where 1 now 
work, and just before I 
passed a woman with a 
pram, the elastic in her slip 
went and it fell to her an- 
kles. My mind made an im- 
mediate connection and 1 
heard again in Spanish: 


Sacarse su ropa” — tola 
off your clothes — which is 
what my interrogators said 
when 1 arrived at the 
GrimaldL 

I remember too, the 
Lenten suppers in the con- 
vent where I was later mis- 
guidedly trying to become a 
nun. The dry bread stuck in 
my throat Just as it had 
when I was in solitary con- 
finement. The sensation 
triggered the memory and I 
sat there in tears, as alone 
as I had been in prison. 

And now, 24 years later, I 
am about to board the train 
to London to meet the bar- 
rister who will speak at the 
House of Lords hearing on 
behalf of those of us who 
wish to bring a prosecution 
against Pinochet. 

He will also speak on be- 
half of the finally of Wil- 
liam Beausire, an Anglo- 
Chilean businessman 
arrested in Buenos Aires 
and returned secretly to 
Chile. William was seen In 
the Grimaldi in January 
1975 by one of my fellow- 
prisoners. His sister is to be 
in London tonight, and the j 
wife of the young American 
whose story was told in the 
film Missing. 

We the living, the articu- 
late, must be the voice of 


tiie thousands who have no 
voice: the family of 
2,000 “disappeared”. I have 
lived to tell my story of 
torture at the Villa Gri- 
maldi, of my sadistic trans- 
fer to Cnatro Alamos, of the 
3 weeks In solitary and then 
a further 5 weeks in 
detention. 


B UT many who were 
seen at the Grimaldi 
were never seen 
again. They were “disap- 
peared”. Perhaps some were 
run over as 1 feared I would 
be. Some were likely shot. 
Others died under torture. 
But their loved ones live on. 
That kind of grief does not 
resolve, bat remains as a 
chronic heartache. 

The British court s have it 
in their power to mako an 
important stand for Justice. 
How in God's name, in the 
names of the dead and the 
grieving, can they quibble 
over an outdated law? How 
can America feel it right to 
bomb Saddam Hussein, and 
E ng lan d set free a similar 
tyrant? I believe that Brit- 
ish Justice stands in the 
dock today. 


This plan for ‘the family’ is a 
mish-mash of good and bad 


Push-pull 
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Polly 
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T ODAY’S Home Office 
paper on the family will 
be a hybrid beast, a 
Pushmepullyou facing both 
ways. Half this Janus-beaded 
thing looks backwards, yearn- 
ing for golden 1950s family cer- 
tainties, and half of it looks 
forward to the way families 
actually are. 

Gordon Brown's green bud- 
get yesterday reminded us that 
the most important things this 
Government is doing for the 
family spring from the Trea- 
sury: Gar more generous subsi- 
dies to poor working families, 
serious money for child care 
and for poor 16 -year-olds in 
education. The Home Office, 
striking at the earliest roots of 
crime, brings in the Sure Start 
programme to rescue the most 
deprived young children. All 
this is the forward looking 
part of the Government’s fam- 
ily policy, with every hope of 
helping the most miserable 
families. 

Its backward looking face is 
that of the three Christian fam- 
ily men — Blair. Straw and 
Boa (eng — sailing danger- 
ously close to back-to-basics: 
they hardly needed Rem 
Davies as a warning. However 
often they keep saying that 
they are not interested in the 
private sex lives of adults, they 
are learning the hard way that 
by clothing some of their key 
social policies In this family 
package, they excite all the 
wrong expectations on all 
sides. 

Today’s paper will please 
few. which is a shame since so 
much of It is very good indeed. 
But the best is jumbled up 
with a rum hotch-potch of 
marriage-saving devices 
which look like family values 
gift-wrapping. The three i 
Christian men seem to believe 
in some muddled frizzy way 
that the state can encourage 
people to marry and stay mar- 
ried, though when it comes to 
particulars, these are risibly 
feeble. Despite the lack of any 
big moral stick or juicy finan- 
cial carrot, that code word 
“family" and a firm statement 
in favour of marriage already 
has liberals and Feminists 
foaming at the mouth. 

It will not please the Specta- 
tor crowd either, those effete 
laconic laissezfaire libertar- 
ians who sneer at all social 
policy as boring do^gooding. 
They will write their usual ig- 
norant. dont-know-don't-care 
pieces protesting at Labour’s 
interfering nannyism. as if 
their owp well-appointed nurs- 
eries were about to be invaded 
by ravening hordes of woolly- 
hatted social workers. 


Dr Cassidy was arrested in 
Chile in 1975 (for treating an 
injured fugitive) 


I FIT was designed to ap- 
pease the Daily Mail’s bi- 
zarrely warped family cru- 
sade, it bas already attracted 
their wrath along with the 
contempt of rightwing family 
campaigners such as Patricia 
Morgan and Melanie Phillips. 
They want large tax and bene- 
fit incentives for the mar- 
ried and a return to fault in 
divorce with heavy firmru-iai 
penalties for the One To 
Blame. These things the Gov- 
ernment has absolutely no in- 
tention of doing. The new div- 
orce law Is in a mess and will 
need new legislation to sort it . 
out but no one is going to 
bring back fault The judges 
gave up on it long ago, not 
having the wisdom of Solomon 
or the days In court it would 
take to decide who did what to 
whom when, and whose be- 
haviour was the most unrea- 
sonable. 

No, the family values lobby 
win not be mollified with this 
document It will just stir 
them up to no avail. The Mail 
ripped apart an Interview 
Boateng gave the BBC this ' 
week: "Single parents and 
homosexuals should enjoy the 
same status as married cou- 
ples bringing up children, a 
Government minister claimed 
yesterday," it wrote. Oh no. he 
didn’t mean that a briefer 
said quickly, or at least not 
quite. Well, be sort of did and 
sort of didn’t for all inter- 


views on this policy will al- 
ways trap ministers in the 
Pushmopullyou position. For 
he also said: 'Marriage is im- 
portant but stable relation- 
ships are important” Asked If 
cohabiting couples were 
equally important, he said: "Of 
course they're equally impor- 
tant." But then of course he 
had to add: "AU the evidence 
is that if you are married your 
relationship is more likely to 
endure and be stable." 

Not so. LSE research In pro- 
gress demolishes the idea that 
marriage makes people stay 
together cohabiting some- 
times Indicates fragile 
relationships but marriage 
wouldn't glue them together. 
So expect a glorious spectacle 
of more ministerial knickers 
twisting in the wind ns they 
try to explain this policy 
today. 

They didn't have to do this. 
And if they are wise, they will 
now stop doing it. This ragbag 
document tries to package up 
quite disparate policies, some 
of them banal and trivial, in 
the same parcel as some of the 
government’s most important 
social polio* big ideas. Civil 
baby-naming ceremonies may 
or may not become popular, 
but they will hardly change 
the culture of family life. But 
tax credits for child care so 
that women can work may 
well make a real difference to 
the wealth and happiness of 
many families. 

Turning deeply reluctant 
registrars into civil vicars de- 
livering homilies to marrying 
couples on family values » 
only mildly silly, but it cer- 
tainly has no place alongside 
the £5f0m Sure Start educa- 
tion programme for the most 
disadvantaged infants. A 
mighty new role for health vis- 
itors really will reach Into the 
dark heart of families on the 
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Ministerial knickers 
will twist in the wind 
as they try to . 
explain this policy 


edge, but prenuptial marriage 
agreements are neither here 
nor there. As for automatic 
legal rights for single fathers 
— however little they deserve 
them — that is an Invention 
designed to pad out this policy 
that is potentially very danger- 
ous. 

This is called a “consults- ’ 
tion document” — not even a 
green paper. Much of it be- 
longs In other policy docu- 
ments, in work already in pro- 
gress with Treasury money 
already given. My suggestion 
for their consultation process 
is that they take away this 
cobhled-tDggther confection 
and dismantle It Bring back 
the important parts separately 
to be debated in their own 
right, nndouded by the con- 
fetti of marriage ideas that dis- 
tract and diminish the rest 
Still to come are two very im- 
portant papers on teenage 
pregnancy and domestic vio- 
lence. Ominously, the ministe- 
rial group on the family Is 
ploughing on, with promises 
and threats of more policies — 
maybe a Royal Commission on 
fathers and a policy on the 
problem of boys — both dubi- 
ous starting points. This paper 
isn’t joined-up policy. It'scob- 
bled-together policies. It may 
get such a mauling today that 
ministers would do well to 
abandon the “family" and 
“marriage" labels altogether. 
Moralists think it bogus, liber- 
tarians think it nosey and lib- 
erals think it both authoritar- 
ian or hypocritical- 
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‘Does this mean that even 
horse racing can reflect 
modem politics ? 9 

Toby Wood, Letters 


Brown stays 
optimistic 

He must qut interest rates 
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IDCtf BROVN’S new spending initia- 
s ~ £250 znilion for the health service 
£25 mRlioipr teenage training will be 
imx ediate ftlldng points of yesterday's 
bud et staWnent — but the real test is 
±he the Chancellor has done his macro- 
ionic sum# properly. What happens to 
ionic growth and unemployment dur- 
the nest oupte of years is far more 
ortpt in jhe long run than headline 
jbiig morals, welcome though they are. 
teray’s stitement is the second example 
tieSoverinenfs refreshing practice of 
in g out priley options for discussion in 
arie of thf spring budget so they can be 
is to national debate. Already a pattern 
mrging fa which slightly more gloomy 
dation more the speech is not discour- 
ih orde/to put the statement itself in a 
ef-light Contrary to some expectations, 
Vis no iuggestion of withdrawal of tax 
1 on pensions or a huge increase in 
h” perol charges (beyond inherited 
fatdonfr. Projections for economic 
th nex year (1.0 to L5 per cent) are 
Uy abfve doused expectations and only | 
b' lov( the 3-5 to 2.0 per cent forecast at 
ame pne a year ago. Growth projec- 
for nXK) (125 to 2.75 per cent) are 
angel from a year earlier, notwith- 
lii ng ihe finanrlnl hurricane that top- 
a qupter of the world into recession, 
his p true then the UK economy will 
lene a soft landing and John Red- 
's cmcisrn that Mr Brown’s forecasts 


are "recklessly over-optimistic” will not 
come true. Who is right? On the fiscal side 
Chancellor appears to have prudence on his 
side. Public spending turns out to be £2 
billion less this year than what were consid- 
ered to be the draconian targets inherited 
from Kenneth Clarke. The result is that the 
year’s budget will be £5L5 billion in surplus 
en a bling the Government to repay £L5 
billion of the national debt Ah- Brown 
expects the budget surplus to be £1 billion 
next year, rising to £3 billion, £8 billion and 
£10 billion in subsequent years. If these 
figures are adjusted to the Maastricht crite- 
ria (ie deficits must not exceed 3 per cent of 
GDP) then the outlook seems rosy. There 
are surpluses, not deficits for the next three 
years, notwithstanding the substantial in- 
creases in public spending on health and 
education starting next ApriL 

The danger signals are coming from the 
real economy. If growth is caught in a 
squeeze between the overvaluation of the 
pound (which hit exports badly this year) 
and unexpectedly bad side effects from the 
Asian crisis then all bets will be off Against 
this if the UK benefits from the long overdue 
expansion of Europe's economy — respon- 
sible for half our trade — and, hopefully, 
from farther interest rate cuts, then the 
pound may fan giving credence to flw 3 per 
cent rise in exports forecast for next year. 

In the long term, the most encouraging 
part of yesterday’s statement was the batch 
of initiatives to improve the underlying 
potential of the economy — by encouraging 
enterprise, employee shareholding and 
innovation particularly among small firms. 
These initiatives include a review of the 
relationship between banks and small 
businesses, increased powers for the Office 
of Fair Trading to enforce competition, 
improving the skills of young people and 
encouraging venture capital. Little of this 


will hit the headlines but it is a necessary 
part of improving Britain's poor productiv- 
ity record. Labour, in a historic political 
transformation, has convinced the CBI that 
it is working for business and enterprise. A 
few years ago this would have seemed lffa* 
the Conservatives proving, they are the 
party of the unions. 

There were few surprises for hard pressed 
services — health, education, social ser- 
vices. To his credit, the Chancellor has 
protected his £40 billion three-year expan- 
sion of health and education but there may 
be a serious hiccup before then. The £250 
million to help the NHS through the winter 
compares with £300 million last year. It only 
survived because of mild weather and the j 
absence of the usual flu epimedic. Ministers 
may not be as lucky this time. 

The £250 million to woo dropouts back 
into education — foreshadowed in yester- 
day’s Guardian Education — will tackle one 
of . the nation’s most serious problems: 

200.000 young people aged 16 to 18 who have 
left school without qualifications. Now they 
are to be offered maintenance allowances of 
rq) to £40 a week if they agree to return to 
ftQrtime education. 

The Chancellor has every reason to be 
proud of the Government’s welfare to work 
programme: a New Deal which will have 
helped 300,000 people by next ApriL Already 

29.000 companies have signed up. Yesterday 
flirther extensions were announced: 60,000 
opportunities in 28 areas for the longterm 
unemployed and a guarantee of new oppor- 
tunities to unemployed people in Northern 
Ireland The working poor will be better off 
under Labour with the working family tax 
credit, which was already guaranteeing a 
minimum income of £180 a week from next 
April, win now rise to £190 in October with 
no income tax to pay on incomes below £220. 

AH of this bolsters the Chancellor’s ambi- 


tion to balance enterprise with fairness. The 
main problem, as with so many administra- 
tions, is to prevent being "blown off course' 1 
during a period when forecasts for world 
growth have been halved. Mr Brown’s fore- 
casts still look too optimistic. And they will 
look even more optimistic if the Bank of 
England doesn’t continue to reduce interest 
rates. Starting again tomorrow. 

Malaysian stirfry 

It needs a taste of justice 

REMEMBER the fashion for “Asian val- 
ues,” the modish admiration for Singapor- 
ean and Malaysian notions of hierarchy, 
discipline and family order? Well, those 
values are on trial — along with Dr Anwar 
Ibrahim, the former deputy prime minister 
and finance minister of Malaysia. In 
September, Dr Anwar was confronted with 
a charge sheet which reads like an obscene 
publication, including 10 counts of sodomy, 
corruption and adultery. Opinions are 
sharply divided over those accusations, lev- , 
eUed against a devoted famil y man and 
pious Muslim. Instead Dr Anwar seems to 
be persecuted because of his past status as 
Malaysia's arch-moderniser and current 
position as focus of political dissent 

Hence today's tears for the fairness of his 
trial and his treatment in prison. In an 
earlier court appearance he had a black eye; 
when he returned to court this week he had 
dearly lost weight Throughout the pre-trial 
period, Malaysia’s prime minister, Ma- 
hathir Mohamad — in the job for an impres- 
sive 17 years — made public comments 
assuming the guilt of Dr Anwar. 

Now that the trial is underway, there are 
fresh grounds for concern. The former min- 
ister wanted his case to be heard in English, 
so that foreign observers could see whether 


justice was being done. But this week the 
judge ruled that the trial had to be con- 
ducted in Bahasa Malaysia — the local 
tongue. 

The judge has also ruled that it would be 
an “insult” to the High Court to grant 
special observer status either to outside 
human rights groups, including Amnesty 
International, or to the local bar council. All 
this hardly leads to great confidence in Dr 
Anwar’s chances of a teir trial 

And yet this is the very same Malaysia, 
and the same Mahathir Mohamad, who 
ware once so fond of lecturing Western 
governments and businessmen on the 
tigerish performance of the East Asian 
economies — suggesting their success was 
down to a stir-fry of Asian religious and 
social practices. When Malaysian growth 
rates were as high as the skyscrapers rising 
out of Kuala Lumpur, many Westerners 
were prepared to listen. The Tories even 
knocked out a version of their own: back to 
basics. But now that the Asian economic 
crisis has pulled the tigers’ teeth, foreigners 
and Malaysians alike have lost their enthu- 
siasm. Dr Mahathir may be right to be 
faking a stand against the excesses of global 
financial speculation, but his intemperate 
attacks on the West, Jews and unspecified 
enemies of Malaysia have hardly helped his 
case. Nor has the treatment of Dr Anwar. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict, this epi- 
sode is already marking a break in Malay- 
sia's national life. The change of regime in 
neighbouring Indonesia has stimulated 
Malaysian appetites for better government 
people there no longer seem willing to 
accept economic success in place of demo- 
cratic reform. The trial of Anwar Ibrahim 
suggests Malaysians will not be satisfied by 
those much-vaunted “Asian values” alone. 
They also appear to hanker for a more 
universal ideal: justice. 
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Going to work on drugs 


I N COMPANIES which 
have already installed ran- 
dom testing of employees 
foralcohol and, other drugs (1 
to to workers fast positive for 
drugs, November 2), employ- . 
ees who either fail the test or 
reftise to take it are almost 
invariably dismissed, regard- 
less of work record. 

to such companies, employ- 
ees at risk of&fling a test 
tafior their drtoktogaod 
drug-taking to avoid detec- 
tion. They Mng&drinkat 
weekends or avoid cannabis 
to favour of more dangerous 
but more rapidly-metabolised 
-rfoifls fhr wHinij Ja 'Thi s 

ther improves their perfor- 
mance at work nor tacites the 
problem to society at large. 

Where the saffety or the pub- 
Ifc ts dependent on the instan- 
taneous judgment of an indi- 
vidual then perhaps random 
tasttog may te justified. It. 
must however, be introduced 
with the agree me nt of those 
affected, with remuneration 
for the invasion of their pri- 
vacy and adequate compensa- 
tion for those conscientious 
objectors unable to work 
under such an intrusive 


I look forward to Tessa 
JoweU recommending the ran- 
dom testing of MPs, City- 
types, lawyers, and other 


groups upon whose judgment 
the health of our society 
depends. 

David Grandy. 

No ttingham, 

I ABORATORY testing of 
I_the effects of Illicit drags 
cannot be used as evidence of 
the negative effects of drag 
misuse in the workplace (eg 
“pilots who smoked one can- 
nabis cigarette had trouble 
controlling a flight simulator 
24 hours later"). There may be 
same research evidence which 
links Illicit drug use to in- 
creased workplace risk (be it 
to the employee or his or her 
colleagues or to the employer 
to terms of lowered productiv- 
ity and/or increased absence 
or turnover). 

However, often, these stud- 
ies fell to acknowledge much 
research literature to the US 
which has been unable to find 
a causal relationship between 
Illicit drug use and increased 
workplace risk. 

There is a danger of being 
sold the drug testlngmyth. 
The relationship between Il- 
licit drug use and the work- 
I place environment is much 
more complicated than jnour 
report suggests. 

Moreover, the introduction 
of testing raises numerous 
issues regarding employee 


rights and civil liberties. Afar 
better avenue to follow is a 
drugs and alcohol policy 
which not only excludes test- 
ing but cue which favours an 
inclusive system of support, 
and only where needed (with 
problem users) some form of 
treatment 
Peter Francis. 

University aTNorthumbria. 

I T IS vital that companies 
I considering random testing 
first establish a substance 
misuse policy . This should be 
followed by training and edu- 
cation. and only then should 
random testing be introduced. 
This has been the model for 
the armed forces, arguably 
the most successful corporate 
substance misuse programme 
in Britain. 

I have found that, properly 



How MPs fail whistleblowers 


welcomed by employ ees and 
contributes to a significant de- 
crease to “stress" related ab- 
sences; however, introduced 
badly, it creates at best resent- 
ment and mistrust, and at 
worst is perceived as an as- 
sault on employees’ civil 
liberty. 

Julian Hickman. 

Managing director, 

Galahad Substance Misuse 
Solutions, 

Oxted, Surrey. 


"THE Intelligence and Secu- 
I rity Committee have taken 
some important steps in the 
direction of accountability 
(MPs demand spies curb, No- 
vember 3). However recent 
disclosures by Rich ard Tom- 
linson (afMT6) and David 
Shayler (ofMI5) have created 
an immediate need to recon- 
sider the current systems of 
accountability and the work 
axri organisation of the ser- 
vices. Instead of this happen- 
ing both individuals have 
been imprisoned for their 
disclosures. 

What 1 was most surprised 
by in Monday's debate is that 
not one MP asked any ques- 


tions about any of these disclo- 
sures although many took the 
opportunity, with the safety of 
Parliamentary privilege, to 
criticise the motives erf those 
who made the disclosures. 

Given the failure of the Par- 
liamentary system it is no sur- 
prise that whistleblowers 
choose to go to the press in- 
stead. The conviction and im- 
prisonment of former officers 
is not the solution and is un- 
likely to make them stop dis- 
closing material In many 
cases it may have the opposite 
effect. 

John Wadham. 

Director, 

Liberty. 


The unspeakable in pursuit of France’s uneatable Private finance is unhealthy 

“THERE is little consolation j means running the gauntlet oT | ble uses the Revolution as an 
I to knowing that French armed men dressed in camou- excuse; a barbaric period in 


I to knowing that FrenCh 
hunters largely Voll and injure 
fellow hunters (French hunt- 
ers’ prey: themselves. Novem- 
ber 2). In fact 10 per cent of 
those shot -—more than 26 
people — were not hunters. 
One afthe first to go this sea- - 
son was a 10-year-old boy. 

In my part of France, going 
out into the countryside dur- 
ing the season gives one the 

feeltogofbetogtoawar.lt. 


means running the gauntlet of 
armed men dressed in camou- 
flage jackets hiding behind 
every bush, and con tin ua l , 
anxiety with gunshots ringing 
out all around. There are hunt- 
ers in public areas close to 
towns; I've seen them within 
yards of our local child day- 
care centre. 

As for the comments of the 
National Hunting Office direc- 
tor, anyone in France who 
wishes to defend the indefensi- 


ble uses the Revolution as an 
excuse; a barbaric period in 
France's history, producing 
for a time war and may hem 
throughout Europe, means 
that now less than half the 
population can terrorise the 
rest for half the year. This is 
hardly liberty egalltg, frater- 
nity. Perhaps if they did read 
books they would behave 
more reasonably. 

Terence HoUta g wo r th . 
Blagnac, France. 


I ARRY Elliot sounded a 
L-timely alarm bell on the 
Private Finance Initiative 
whereby a consortium of pri- 
vate firms combing to build a 
new NHS hospital (Revealed: 
biggest Tory scam, October 
26). A high return fbr inves- 
tors is the priority of these 
firms. There is still less ac- 
countability to patients and 
health care staff if a flxm sells 
fts share to the new hospital to 
an overseas business. 


This lack of accountability 
to patients, families and health 
care staff unit es Un ison, the 
BMA and the NHS Consul- 
tants 1 Association to opposi- 
tion to the Private Finance Ini- 
tiative. Before Labour came to 
power, it too vehemently con- 
demned the building of NHS 
hospitals byPFL We await the 
Government’s explanation of 
its conversion. 

DrMIHeatley. 

Oxford. 


hale transferable coup 




RBD West's lawyers 
hum be kicking them* 
betas. If only they had 
t.of the hud of 

whereby you're 

from prosecution If 
an ex-head of state, 
you only attained that 
by murdering the 
i heed of ***«; • 
could have advised 
take time off from 
.i his neighbours, 
off the and 

MinUter, *nd~an- 


nounce ha was taking over for 
a while. Furthermore, he’d 
have been assured of a good 
pay-out to cover expenses, 
which would have gone along , 
way towards building coats. 

The Lords, many of whom 
have spent years screaming 
about hooligans being let off 
with light sentences, seem des- , 
lined to let a mass murderer 
free with no sentence at aQ. 
Not even 40 hours’ community 
service, or a weekend with 
social workers saying to him: 
“I see — and when you set up 
this military dictatorship — 
how did R make you feeir 

The arguments fbr allowing 
Pinochet to go are almost po- 
etic to their lack of logic. One 
I* that he’s a “frail old man”. 
This could lead to a change to 
the law. with, fitness replac- 
ing foe crime as the criteria 
for the sentence. After a 
guilty verdict, the convict 
w£tt. do to minutes on an exer- 
cise bike, and the more you 
wheese. toe shorter your sen- 
tence. Another argument is 
that AUende's government j 


was as guilty as the generals 
who overthrew it Andrew 
Neil wrote that it was Allen- 
de’s supporters who had 
"Chilean blood on their 
hands”. So the murderer and 
murdered are equally to 
blame. Presumably If Andrew 
Neil arrived at the house of a 
psycho, he could look at the 
lunatic with a chain saw. then 
at the head in the fridge and 
say: "Honestly, you're both as 
mad as each other”. 

One of AUende’s faults, 
which Neil, amongst others 
points out. Is that he was 
elected on only 36 per cent of 
the vote. So I wonder if they 
told Roy Jenkins about their 
own ideas on how to top-up 
the seats of the minority par- i 
ties. It’s much simpler than 
Jenkins' proposal: you take', 
the first choice of toe greatest 

number of electors and kill 

hhn ips called “The stogie 
transferable coup-. 

A common line has been 
that Pinochet is simply a 
“hate figure” for the left. 
Typical was toe Daily tele- 


graph editorial which com- 
plained about Peter Mandel- 
son*s “undergraduate rav- 
ings”. Much better to conduct 
affairs to a mature manner, 
by pouring a chap a port and 
politely whispering: "Must 
say, that business with the 
electrodes was a nun old do.” 


A ND there's the line 
tbat Pinochet helped 
Britain during the 
Falk lands War, al- 
though at the time, part of the 
justification for the war was 
that Argentina was a military 
dictatorship. Besides, your 
average defendant in a mur- 
der trial wouldn’t be advised 
to plead for clemency on the 
grounds that, apart from the 
offences he was charged with, 
he also helped his mate 
drown 300 people in an 
afternoon. 

The daftest argument of all 
is that to convict him would 
upset Chileans. Thousands of 
marchers defied water canon 
in Santiago last week, chant- 
the dic- 


tator’s in jail”. And the fam- 
ilies of the victims are unani- 
mous in stating that they 
could cope better with their 
loss if the general were 
brought to justice. Their case ! 
is so much more powerful 
than toe one to release him, 
so how is he on toe edge of 
going home? The answer lies 
with Pinochet's reasons for 
his actions in the first place. 

AHende’s Popular Unity co- 
alition came to power on a 
wave of strikes and peasant 
uprisings, his most popular 
policy being to nationalise the 
capper mines. The country 
was brought to chaos, when 
lorry owners went cm strike 
to undermine the regime; and 
they were joined by a cam- 
paign in which industrialists 
closed factories, and lawyers 
and doctors stopped work. To 
appease them. Allende made 
the fatal mistake of inviting 
generals into his cabinet and 
they seized their chance. A 
military regime was installed. 
Allende and thousands of 
! tade unionists were mur- 


dered and profits were safe 
again. The High Court judges. 
Thatcher, toe Lords, the Daily 
Telegraph. Andrew Neil and 
the others who defend Pino- 
chet will drink tea with any- 
one who defends profits. 
Either that, or toe Chileans 
have just developed an unfor- 
tunate coup gene. 

Pinochet succeeded when 
the Popular Unity govern- 
ment played by the rules of 
legal niceties while he was 
preparing a whole new game. 
Now it loOks as IT another - set 
of legal niceties will allow 
him to escape again. So Jack 
Straw should announce that 
he's being locked up for being 
an evil bastard and if there’s 
no legal basis for it, so much 
the better. In fact he's being 
done for not paying his TV 
licence as well. 

The worst scenario of all 
would be if he were convicted - 
and sentenced by a British 
judge. Because they’d say: 
"There's only one thing that 
can do you any good my boy 
— a spell in the army.” 


Lord Jenkins continues to 
pick up a proportion of votes 

I HOPE opponents ofLord Jen- | member of the Jenkins Com- 
I kins’s proposed new voting mission, can I Doint out that a 


I kins’s proposed new voting 
system are going to be better 
informed than your correspon- 
dent, John Wilson (Letters, 
November 3). K is not true that 
Lord Jenkins switched parties 
while a sitting MP. He was a 
Labour MP in a Birmingham 
seat until he resigned on being 
appointed president of the 
European Commission. When 
his terra of office ended, he set 
up the SDP with the other 
members of the Gang afFour 
and stood as an SDP candidate 
at Warrington (unsuccessful) 
and Glasgow HUlhead 
(successful). 

Andrew Renshaw. 
Warrington, 

Cheshire. 


I elected to the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee as a repre- 
sentative of the self-styled 
Grassroots Alliance, promises 
(Letters, November 2) that he 
and his comrades will he doing 
everything possible to “throw 

Jenkins out on bis ear”. As a 


member of foe Jenkins Com- 
mission, can I point out that a 
recent survey eff 6,000 Labour 
Party members by Professors 
Paul Whitely and Pat Seyd 
shows that 52 per cent of them 
support proportional repre- 
sentation for parliament, 2T.' ' 
per cent oppose it, with the 
rest neither fbr it nor against,.,. 
In the light of this evidence, I 
am sure t hat we can expect .the 
comrades to revise their posi- 
tion, If they do not their pre- ' 
tensions to he representative 
of the grassroots will have 
been blown sky-high 
David Lipsey. 

London. 

DETE Wfllsman’s letter typi- 
I ties the kneejerk, ungra- 
cious reaction of most of those 
opposing the Jenkins commis- 
sion rec nm mendations They 
seem to think that the voting 
system should serve their own 
interests rather than fairness, 
democracy or, indeed, the 

people. 

Mark Ramsey. 

Nottingham. 
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Eve responding to the radical wave that stirred Britain in the late 1950s 

Martin Eve 

Books to be red 


I N 1956 Martin Eve, who 
has died of cancer aged 
74, founded the small, 
socialist publishing 
house. Merlin Press. Eight 
years later came the first edi- 
tion of the annual Socialist 
Register, just three weeks ago 
he was working on proofs of 
the next edition. In the years 
In between Martin was to 
publish such authors as Ist- 
van Meszaros. Georg Lukacs 
and Ernest Mandel. In the 
1970s there were several of 
Sheila Rowbotham's early 
works, and collections of Ed- 
ward (E P) Thompson’s 
essays, including the brilliant 
Writing By Candlelight and 
The Poverty Of Theory. 

Through careRil husbandry 
Martin was able to respond to 
the radical wave which began 
in the late 1950s. His first suc- 
cesses came In 1958 with two 
translations of Stendhal, after 
which he moved quickly into 
the then profitable area of 
reprints. By the middle 1960s 
he had a notable list of classic 
history texts, including books 
by Helen Cam, Jane Harrison, 
H L Gray. Maurice Powicke 
and Louis Be re ns. 

It was, however, his politi- 
cal publishing that was to be 
at the centre of his activities, 
with new books, translations 
and reprints. There was a 
reprint of Ralph Miliband's 
Parliamentary Socialism and 
Thompson’s revised William 
Morris. There was a four-vol- 
ume facsimile reprint or The 
Poor Man's Guardian, intro- 
duced by Patricia Hollers, and 
Harney's The Red Republican 
and The Frimd Of The People. 

Martin was born and 
brought up in Orford an the 
Suffolk coast. His father, a 


well-known yachtsman, had 
retired there to oversee the 
Butley Oysterage. His 
mother, a Labour councillor 
for many years, was espe- 
cially Involved in child wel 
fare issues. Martin won 
scholarships to Winchester 
Cathedral Choir School — 
music remained one of the 
joys of his life — and Bryan- 
ston. which he entered at the 
age of 13. 

Already Influenced by his 
mother’s socialist ideas, in 
his late teens he moved 
towards communism. When 
Nazi Germany invaded the 
Soviet Union in 1911 Martin 
demonstrated his practical 
support for the anti-fascist 
cause by falsifying his age 
and joining the Royal Navy. 
As an ordinary seaman he 
took part in the 1942 Algiers 
landing, and was a junior offi- 
cer on a destroyer during the 
1944 Normandy invasion. 

After being demobilised in 
1946 be read history at Cam- 
bridge. There he met E P 
Thompson and. like many of 
his student generation, went 
to work on the Yugoslav rail- 
way project in the summer of 
1947. as did both Edward and 
Dorothy Thompson. They and 
Martin were to remain close 
friends. 

Thompson was also a great 
influence on Martin, who 
tried to Follow the historian 
into the academic world of 
adult education. There may 
have been additional reasons 
but Martin’s politics certainly 
proved, as for others, an ob- 
stacle that in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s was too great 
a barrier. So the first half of 
the 1950s found him working 
as a representative for the 
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publishers, Michael Joseph; 
then came Merlin Press. His 
capital was always limited, 
and in the early years each 
book had to pay for the one 
that followed. 

His father had encouraged 
both Martin and his sister, at 
a remarkably early age, to fa- 
miliarise themselves with the 
intricacies of sailing; as in- 
deed Martin was to do with 
his own children. In 1965 he 
bought the Privateer — a con- 
verted fishing smack — and 
20 years on he wrote An Old 
Goffer's Tale, a lively account 
of his sailing s along the east 
coast, across the English 
Channel and into the Baltic. It 
became one of a new Merlin 
series and the Seafarers books 
became a flourishing niche of 
narrative writings on sailing 
— to which several distin- 
guished sailing writers 
contributed. 

ARTIN'S life 
changed radically 
in 1986, when he 
was diagnosed 
with lymphoma, and for the 
remaining 12 years of his life 
he became steadily more inca- 
pacitated. He walked with 
crutches in the final decade, 
until his last year, when he 
could move only by machine 
or wheelchair. 

But the work of Merlin 
Press continued. He was 
greatly helped, financially, in 
these last years by one friend 
in particular, but no help 
would have been sufficient 
bad Martin not showed a 
quite extraordinary tenacity 
of purpose and toughness of 
character and spirit. The role 
of his second wife, Pat, was 
central; and her caring devo- 
tion did not falter or 
diminish. 

Martin Eve was always 
helpful to those who worked 
in the publishing world. He 
had a wide circle of friends In 
both European and American 
publishing. He leaves his 
books, bis music — and his 
sailing. He is survived by one 
daughter, two sons, and their 
mother, and his wife Pat. He 
left many friends. 


Paul Misraki 


Cole Porter in Les Halles 


I N 1926 a group of young 
men f com the very 
middle-class Lycee Jean- 
son-de-Sailly in Paris 
formed themselves into a 
band. They called themselves 
the Collegiate Five. Under 
their leader, Ray Ventura, 
they played in clubs and 

cafes, becoming well-known 
in the Rue de la Fompe. In 
1930 they turned profes- 
sionaL By then they had lost 
some of the original mem- 
bers. such as Henri Guesde, 
nephew of the socialist leader 
Jules Guesde — but they had 
gained Paul Misraki, who 
has died after a long illness 
at the age of 90. 

Misraki was bom in Con- 
stantinople, then capital of 
the Ottoman Empire, of 
French parents of Italian de- 
scent He was an infant prod- 
igy, performing on the piano 
at the age of four and compos- 
ing at the age of seven. He 
went to France to study 
music, but as he listened to 
Maurice Ravel and Erik Satie 
he also heard George Gersh- 
win and Cole Porter. 

Ventura had originally 
modelled his band on the 
American students who 
called themselves “colle- 
gians" and who financed 
their travels by playing jazz 
and swing to their fellow 


A Country Diary 


passengers on transatlantic 
liners. He went to America 
and met Paul Whiteman, the 
white exponent of “sym- 
phonic” Jazz in the 1920s . As 
bis band grew, dressed in 
white with blue ties, he also 
modelled himself on the top 
British bandleader. Jack 
Hylton. 

Misraki was his pianist and 
resident composer. Indeed 

Ventura led one of the few 
co ntinental dance bands to 
have an impact in Great Brit- 
ain in the inter-war period. 

In France, the 1930s was a 
stimulating decade for a song- 
writer. The emphasis was on 
entertainment for the masses 
through sport, the cinema, 
and — after the Popular Front 
had come to power In 1936 — 
holidays with pay. There was 
also the radio, the number of 
radio sets having increased 
from 500.000 to 5.5 million. 
This meant that songs and 
singers were in great demand. 
It was the time when, as the 
French put it, le chant, that 
which was formal, became la 
chanson, that which was 
popular. 

Misraki's compositions 
sometimes used the words of 
a collaborator, Andrb Horaez. 
but sometimes he wrote them 
himself. They brought him 
fame, but they also h fld to 


reflect what was happening in 
the real world. There was eco- 
nomic crisis, with tremen- 
dous differences between the 
rich and the poor, there was 
political conflict, accompa- 
nied by physical violence; 
there were the international 
anxieties of the pre-1939 
years. Misraki dealt with all 
these problems in one very 
popular song. 

One night in 1934, whilst 
eating, as he told the story, a 
delicious camembert. he 
wrote what the public 
wanted. He chose the most ob- 
vious of villains, the aristoc- 
racy, and he mocked them. He 
chose the most desirable of 
refrains, stating that every- 
thing would be all right. This 
was Tout ca tres bien. 

It was a chanson-sketch. A 
marchioness telephones her 
butler, who is called James 
(very aristocratic). She asks if 
there Is any news. No, except 
that her favourite horse bad 
perished. “But apart from 
that, madame le marquise, all 
is well.” Then she is told that 
the horse has perished in the 
Are. and that her husband has 
killed himself. Bat, after each 
piece of news, the servant 
soothes her, "apart from that, 
madame la marquise, all is 
well . . .” 

Two days after his song 



Misr aki . . . infant prodigy 

was first broadcast Misraki 
observed a workman in the 
street whistling it. It was a 
hit The strikers who occu- 
pied the factories and the big 
stores of Paris In 1936, sang 
the song. When Ray Ventura 
et ses coUegiens played to 
British troops in France in 
1939-40 they played it — and 
the Tommies joined in the 
chorus. Other composers 
Joined In with refrains say- 
ing that all would be well; 
Maurice Chevalier sang 
about the little miseres that 
would be passageres. 

Misraki adapted tbe 
English song. We’re Going To 
Hang Out The Washing On 


The Siegfried Line, for the 
French ii 1939, but afte- the 
defeat, ai he was Jewtsi. he 
was fared to flee Francs ar ^ 
go to Soith America. There 
he continied to write nusic 
for films - he had begun in 
France wiilst still working 
with Venura — ant was 
soon workng for Gittgfr Rog- 
ers and Onon Welles. In the 
United Stats he wu'hafied ' 
as the Itflng Berlin of 
France. ]■ '■ /.[. 

By his cwn . calculations 
Misraki wide 183 «mg& and 
the music $r 145 Qtns, in- 
cluding sons madAby Jac- 
ques Becker: Roger Vadim, 
Luis Bunuel.Clai " * ' 
and Jean-Ltg 
work did fallkmt 
but was frequently 

He wrote a uu 
novels, but wfe . 
famous in hi-cyinal 
spiritualist circles. Rewrote 
a life of Teilhard de pardln 
and translated Raymond 
Moody’s Life After Detth. He 
was married, aid is strvived 
by his wife, two sons md a 
daughter. . ., 


Douglas Johnsin 


Paul Misraki {Mfcrachl). musi- 
cian and compose, bom anu- 
ary 28. 1908; dlec Octobe 30, 
1998 


TAMAR VALLEY: The 
Tamar runs brown and turbu- 
lent. forcing logs and debris 
seawards against the swirl- 
ing, inmminp tide. Further 
Inland, on a tributary close to 
its source on Dartmoor, water 
gushes down Lydford gorge, 
roaring through potholes, 
boiling white in the Devil's 
Cauldron. Above this mael- 
strom, within black, polished 
rocks, the green chasm drips, 
rainwater trickling and 
sprouting from sodden moss 
and ferns. Steep, slippery 
paths lead to the White Lady 
waterfall, foaming down a 
slate slide. In the surrounding 
gloomy wetness, orange and 
yellowing leaves of tall oak 
and beech are luminous 
against the prevailing green 
of woodrush and mossy 
trunks. 

This spectacular gorge, be- 
low Lydford’s forbidding cas- 
tle, has long been a compel- 
ling setting for myth, 
painting and story, the haunt 
of the notorious Gubbinses, a 
band of outlaws in the 16th 
century. Tourism became 
popular in the last century, 
and for a while the gorge was 
served by two railway 
stations, side by side, one on 
the London and South West- 
ern line from Okehampton, 
the other on Great Western's 
Plymouth-Launceston 
branch, both lines now de- 
funct. Above the gorge, 
towards windswept Quither 
Common, driving rain satu- 
rates pasture fields, afforded 
little shelter by overgrown 
beech hedges. 

Overlooking all is B ren- 
ter's isolated church of St 
Michael, built on a rocky 
crag, once an Iron Age hill 
fort. 1,100 feet above sea- 
level. A landmark for miles 
around, the church was 
reputedly built by a wealthy 
merchant as thanksgiving for 
surviving a terrible storm at 
sea, on the first land that he 
saw. Today, rain blots out 
Plymouth Sound and sweeps 
across the Tamar valley from 
Bodmin Moor. Beyond Black 
Down rain clouds obscure 
Dartmoor’s highest tors. 
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Margaret Jennings. 


Fast lady and daughters 


John SavTOe 


Marlin Weston Eve, publisher, 
bom June 22. 1924; died October 
26. 1998 


Birthdays 


Dr Jean Balfour, former 
chairman. Countryside Com- 
mission for Scotland, 71; Ma- 
landra Burrows, actress, 33; 
Art Carney, actor. 80; Wal- 
ter Cronkke, US anchor- 
man. 82; Elgar Howarth. 
musician and conductor, 63; 
Jeffrey Jowell, professor of 
public law. University Col- 
lege, London, BO; Thomas 
KlestU, president of Austria, 
66; Rodney Marsh, crick- 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE headed, A soul 
lost in shadow. G2, August 3. 
referred to Mr Kevin Page, 
who died while awaiting trial 
on a charge of rape. Mr 
Page's father has asked us to 
make clear that his son was 
pleading not guilty to the 
charge. 

AN ARTICLE on pages 2 and 
3. G2. October 14, about 
burial grounds, was illus- 
trated with a photograph of 
Streatham Park cemetery, in 
south London. In which sev- 
eral graves were shown with 
the complete inscriptions on 
the headstones clearly leg- 
ible. In one case this has 
caused considerable distress 
to the widow of a man whose 
grave is among those shown. 
The journalist who wrote the 
article says there was an 
agreement with the ceme- 
teries that we visited in con- 


nection with this feature that 
no inscriptions would be 
shown in any published pic- 
tures. This failed to reach ail 
those involved in handling 
the feature. We are very 
sorry for the distress and em- 
barrassment caused by this 
lapse. 

IN THE obituary of Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, page 15, 
November 2, we referred to 
Christ Church College, 
Oxford, inst ead of simply, 
Christ Church. In the same 
piece we should have said 
Clough Williams Ellis, not 
Clough W illiam Ellis. 

IN OUR list of Top-10 UK 
Hardbacks, page 11, Saturday 
Review, October 31, we said 
that Richard Attenborough 
was the author of The Life of 
Birds. We should have said 
David Attenborough. Sorry. 


T HE racing driver Mar- 
garet Jennings, who 
has died aged 89, was 
one of only Gve women 
to hold the coveted 120mph 
BrookI an ds badge. She was 
initiall y a reluctant motorist, 
whose mother bad ordered 
her to learn to drive — be- 
cause the rest of the family 
was otherwise engaged — but 
she soon became interested 
in motor sport. 

She was bom Margaret Al- 
lan and her family ran the 

Allan Royal Mail shipping 

line, which was absorbed by 
Canadian Pacific in 1915. She 
was an accomplished horse- 
woman before she took up 
driving. 

Convinced that competi- 
tion driving could not be as 
difficult as it was made out, 
she borrowed the family’s 
two-litre Lagonda to compete 
in events organised by the 
Women's Automobile & 
Sports Association, winning 
a gold medal in their June 
1930 triaL That December. 
Miss Allan won the Ladies’ 
Cup in the London-Glouces- 
ter Trial, again with the 
Lagonda. 

In 1932 she co-drove a Riley 
Nine entered in the Monte 
Carlo Rally by the test pilot’s 
wife Mrs Eve Stan Hand — 
they finished second In the 
Ladies’ Cup — and entered 
the Lagonda, “ thoughtfully 
fitted with an immense 
supercharger”, in an inter- 
club meeting at Brooklands, 
where a "small but worri- 
some” problem with the en- 
gine led her to seek help at 
Robin Jackson’s famous tun- 
ing establishment, the 
Robinery. 

Here she met what she 
later recalled as a “wild en- 
thusiast” named Christopher 
Jennings, whose Riley was in 
even worse shape. It turned 
out that he had known her 
cousin, and a friendship 
started which eventually led 
to their marriage in 1937. 


eter, 51; Michael Meacher, 
MP, minister for the Envi- 
ronment, 59; Joan Rodgers, 
operatic soprano, 42; Prof 
Sir Joseph Rotblat. physi- 
cist and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. 90; Prof Jill Rn- 
bery, labour economist, 47; 
Ralph Sutton, jazz pianist. 
76; Loretta Swit. television 
actress, 54; Nigel Worthing- 
ton, footballer, 37; Lena Za- 
varoni. entertainer, 33. 


IN AN article headed Men 
behaving badly, pages 6 and 
7, G2, October 22, we spoke of 
someone “wracked by guilt” 
when we should have said 
“racked”. Wrack is seaweed. 

THE AUTHOR of the appreci- 
ation of Sir Alec Caimcross, 
page 20. October 27, was Kon- 
rad Singer, not Karl. 
Apologies. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham cutd 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail should be sent to. 
Readers' Editor. The Guard- 
ian. 119, Farringdon Road, 
London EClR 3ER. Fax: 0171 
239 9897. E-mail: 

reader<Sguardian.co.uk 


Margaret Allen also entered 
the Lagonda in the Scottish 
Rally and won the Ladies' 
Prize. In the 1933 Inter-club 
meeting at Brooklands. now 
driving a 4.5 litre Bentley, 
she won her first race. Her 
average was 87.53mph, she 
beat the Minerva driven by 
the veteran racer, G L Baker, 
by one second and lapped at 
97mph. 

In 1934, she drove one of 
three MG Magnettes entered 
in tiie Light Car Club's relay 
race at Brooklands. They fin- 
ished third, despite torrential 
rain during the latter stages 
of the race, and won the Mor- 
gan Cup. This led to her being 
selected for an all-woman 
team entered by MG in the 
1935 Le Mans 24-hour race — 
they were flippantly known 
as “George Eyston’s Dancing 
Daughters”, after the record- 
breaking Captain Eyston. 
who was their team manager. 
Allan was partnered by the 
Australian-born Colleen 
Eaton, and they covered 1,576 
miles in their 847cc MG PA | 


Midget All three of the Danc- 
ing Daughters’ MGs finished, 
qualifying the team to run for 
the Rudge Biennial Cup the 
following year. Sadly, this 
was thwarted by the French 
general strike, which pre- 
vented the 1936 Le Mans 
being run, and an order from 
the Morris management, 
which ultimately controlled 
MG. that the company was to 
withdraw from racing. 

The same year Margaret Al- 
lan drove R R K Marker's 6.5- 
litre Bentley “Mother Gun” 
in the Junior Long Handicap 
at Brooklands. lapping at 
98.62mph to finish 9.6 seconds 
behind Kay Petre in a 
BugattL 

S HE also drove Mother 
Gun at Brooklands in 
1936, too, lapping at 
over I22mph in the 
Second Whitsun Long Handi- 
cap to win at an average of 
1 11125 mph. This was the race 
that earned her the I20mph 
badge. 

Despite her racing achieve- 


ments. Miss Allen was at 
allowed frill membership if 
tbe British Racing Drives' 
Club, although sbe vas mao 
an honorary membe: in 193. 
After her marriage tcChrisb- 
pher Jennings, whobecam 
editor of Motor migazln 
after the second woid wai 
she cut back on her ompeti 
tion motoring. There vas faff 
of her taking charge (Tan all 
women Army motorcycle 
repair shop during tie war,' 
but in fact she was re rutted 
into the Foreign OfficelnteUi- 
gence section at Bttchley, 
where she worked in he Ital- 
ian naval sub-section from 
1942-1943. 

After the war she wote on 
motoring for Vogue fad de-' 
voted herself to devepplng 
her garden in Carmarthen, 
Her husband died in 192; she 
Is survived by a son. 


David Burgess-Wise 


Margaret Jennings (ne§ Mian), 
racing driver, bom July 2£ 1909; 
died September 21, 1998 



On track . . . A ll an at the wheel of Mother Gun lapping Brooklands at more thsu 


Death Notices 


— - — •• atPd peacefully on Sat- 

K ontoy JIM October tags at Moorgroen Hoa- 

. Southampton. AVo. lesvaa his site 

»• (Mars Jean. Josa- 

e"™ * Vewrlt & esfibt grandchildren. 
The funeral will be a! Southampton Crema- 
torium. East Chapel, on Monday gm 
November at 12 noon. Flowers and enqul- 
n«a about donations to The Cooperative 
Funeral Service. 461 Butte Road. Stigllng, 
Southampton SO T9 TBZ. tel 01703 448 322 


PALMER. October 30th at the Middlesex 
Hospital. Barry W. M. Palmer, aged 64 
veais. F lateral service at SL Mcftaef's 
Church. South Qrava. Mghgaie. on Tues- 
day. November IMh at 2pm. Donations. It 
rfastred. to the Mttcsasex Hospital c/o Le- 
vs non 6 Sons Ud. 212 Eva ratio It Street. 
London NWl 1BD. 

•nsiAeua^gujrtasjBtfUn. aged rr on 29th 
October 1996. RNVH IMMCJoumM 42 
yean (Industrial, political, scientinc). Editor 
*PidHle Serv ice 18 yearn. Survived by wife 
of 54 years end two cMHren. Snort cere- 
mony lor don family. Mends and col- 
toa^jes. 2.15pm 9Ui November. Orford 
Crematorium. Donations to Amnesty or 
boneless charity preferred to hewers. 
ErKnJ rtesjg Cooperative Funeral Services 
51865 306881. 

WOOD. Bub* Henry, sadly missed by 
family & friends. Contact Coop Fmara) 
Services. Tnoo, Commit, m o«S72 273982. 

Memorial Services 

BAINE S. A_ se ndee at Thanksgiving tor ms 
We of Geoffrey Dinbar Balnea win be held 
at 12 noon on Saturday. 7th No vembe r 1898 

srsa -i&csziSF** ^ 
SjS^rTOMmBVSS 

Macsithur. who dlod this October, vriBba 
hdd « the Pangboume Unaod Reformed 
Church on Tuesday lOtfl Novantoer at 
130pm. 

JI? ptawyajr announcement telephones 
am fa tea or fax ot7i ns 4707 between 
8am and 3pm Mon-Fn. 
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Chemical weapons 
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ew routes to old poisons 


ague convention of 1 899 didn’t 
e murderous gas warfare of 
hendaele (above). And this week’s 
ations show that Saddam 
in's stockpile of chemical 
pons is proof that the task has 
me infinitely harder. 

Bowcott reports 


sided. , it emerged that so- 
called yellow rain was neither 
a biological nor chemical war- 
fare agent but simply mass 
droppings of the giant honey- 
bee, Apisdorsaia.lt) 

The aftermath of the Sudan 
attack illustrates the prob- 
lems of basing pivotal foreign 
policy decisions on the com- 
plexities of chemical analysis. 
In background briefings, a US 
Department of Defence offi- 
cial declared: “We know with 
high confidence that Shite 
produces a (chemical) precur- 
sor that is unique to the pro- 
duction of VX." The deadly 
nerve agent, discovered in the 
1960s, was allegedly beinfc sup- 
idled to Iraq's chemical 
weapons programme. 

A tew days later the asser- 
tion were more qualified. 
USt^bdar 1 secretary of state 
tot pdWjcal affairs, Thomas 
Pickering, revealed that the 
soil gamnles. allasedlv 
obtained by a secret agent 
who penetrated the A1 Shite 
plant in the months before the 
bombing, "shows the presence 
of chemical whose simple 
name Is EMPTA". It was “an 
Indicator of * potential to pro- 
duce VX gas*. 

The disp u t e over the uses of 
EMPTA. or more precisely O- 
Ethyl-Methyl-Phosphono- 
Thtoic Add. illustrates just 
how hard it is to obtain scien- 
tific. let done political. agree- 
ment when seeking to control 
the chemical weapons trade. 
EMPTA can indeed be a pre- 
cursor; or. chemical con- 
stituent;, of VX gas. But even 
the experts disagree on Its 
legal status. Britain’s Chemical 
Industries Association, tor 
instance, suggests that EMPTA 
tells undo- schedule 1A/3 of 
the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention (CWQ- "Chemicals in 
this schedule could possibly be 
used in small quantities for 
research, but they have little or 
no chrti use in production**, 
according to tbelr spokesman. 

But the Organisation for the 
Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons (OPCW), the Hague- 
based International body 
responsible for enforcing the 
CWC since 1997, believes that 
EMPTA is covered in schedule 


Nerve gas how it works 


1 Nerve cel secretes acatyteholne which tends vrith 
muscfecafl receptors, contacting muscle tores 

2 Acatyfchofinesterase (enzyme) reteased by nerve 
cefl, breakdown the acetyfchoGne, cauotag 
muscle fibres to relax 


tai p r ese nc e of ner v e a ge nt 

Name agent blocks acSon of 
acetylchokiesteras& Muscle Baas 
remato to constant spasm producfog 
cramps/ s u ffoc a tion 


■HE revelation that 
'Saddam Hussein 
hides his cianifcA - 
tine . rhMnfraf 
weapons pro- 
gramme from even 
sailor advisers will 
soit a shnrfrto- through 
' international mmmimity 
I's latest defiance of 
Ujfcconv the United Nations 
i charged with destroys 
Iraq's secret stockpiles of 
t and VX nerve agent, has 
1 carefully. : timed. . The 
t’s resolve to bomb Sad- 
into compliance, as he 
knows, fs temporarily 

The news from Abbas al- 
r'anablbndof the most sailor 
lefectors. of recent years to 
escape wlth hte ffite from the 

(reminder of JuatjtfoWdffl&aflr 
■it is to ccartrUl; chemical 
weapons technology Inter- 
i viewed In the Guspdlanyester- 
I day Janahi datajed that awep 
■ the Prime Minister. Thrtq 
| Aziz, did not .know that Iraq 
' still retained nerw agents. 

/ Trying to put toemuntewa 

genie back into the bottle onoe 
: scientists bad dayfoed such a 
; lethal arsenal washover a real- 
: istic prospect Preventing pro- 
liferation of thahpoor man’s 
nodear bomb”,/ despite the 
advent .af thfe Chemical 


WeaponsponvenKon (CWC), Is 
proving a banter task than 
many Imagined. 

Obtaining the incontrovert- 
ible evidence necessary to 
prove that chemical weapons 
are befog made or stored is 
often at elusive quest. Three 
months alter , .the Pentagon 
launched a cruise missile 
attack on Sudan’s A1 Shite 
pharmaceutical factory for 

example, its justification is 
comint under renewed attack, 
it woUd not oe the first time 
that Ataericah politicians have 
leapt jb conclu sions an (he 
basis «f microscopic residues. 

In pel, the US State Depart- 
mentfclaimad tint Soviet air- 
craft were supplying toxins to 
coxmfcunist -guerrillas in the 
jung^s of Laos and Kam- 
puchea. Several years later 
long afro* the International 
row over the Incident had sub* 




Acetylcholine .:parittltaftne . 
broken down £y. » Mu«t e ni«gant » Kxf l B WMltm ' 
by enzyme V Mualart^j^wtti. 11 >Ul>¥Tlw 1/ 1 ipi t 


, :Wv(1S7P9 l fdfe V qi^M' 

: irw*>ftsakSeis. Saddam also *- 
'-Mwd mustard gee eofitosattMt- • 
Kotos to 1966. ‘ \ ".-*• ~ 

, •Todnc ’ * .*« 

ffldn: protein bom cai t br bosns; 
Acts by blocMng ihe body's .• ••' 
'synthesis of protetes. 

Sadtotorc organic chemical • 
synthealaedbyUkie-greaR^ee.:' 
Acte on nwwaus sysfo r o and 1 S'. 
rt g pawa w B e r eot u tey kB 


Three taxiochamicgd B . 
Tkmmua precursors to nerve 
agents, muMd gas, tewisftes and 

Afoltonr onjanophosphorcus 

oortedered too toxic for 
luce ' 

;J*F®=ge» by-product of TaSon. .. 
'Mielatfonof tags dose Is fatal- 
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2B/4 of the convention. “There 
are approximately 10,000 com- 
pounds of this kind." observed 
the OPCWs spokesman, 
Donato Ki nl ge r -Passag H - 
“There ro»M be many many 
applications fix- this (EMPTA). 
On the basis of our 
studies . . . these chemicals 


could be teed as herbicides or 
insecticides.” Schedule 2 chemi- 
cals, be adds, could “possibly be 
1 i«apH for npnrofl ll p ppl Icatton S". 

A ftn-ther compUcating fac- 
tor is that new routes are 
always being devised to bid 


poisons. Th cope with the mul- 
tiple permutations of chemi- 
cals, and the relative ease with 
which precursors can be com- 
bined into variations of lethal 
toxins, the convention lists 
families of multi-hyphenated 
compounds whose sale and 
export are controlled. 

There they all are listed 
under their wwmym or battle- 
field names: Sarin (first devel- 
oped by the NhzlsX its derivative 
Tabun, Soman. VX, Lewisites, 
Nitrogen and Sulphur Mustard 
gases, and Rida Contact with 


most of them woul d redu ce the 
human nervous system to 

inducing sufio- 
ca t i o n- But alongside them are 
compounds such as 
Metbylphospbonyl dichloride 

these p r ecur sor s, or chemical 


buil ding bl ocks, which tri gger 
so man y arguments over 
whether they have legitimate, 
peaceful uses. 

The developments of the 
past few months have height- 
ened fears about chemical 
weapon proliferation among 


far tooacCtofrtads 
Seven nenra agent precursors 
SbirnustanS agent precursors' '• 
C yn oga n chloride •* 

Ihafmrexn rnanlrl^ '» 

cymzwtaoc. usou v 

pesticides. 80th act by.bfocttig " 

cefl raaptraSoo. Foitiib at ' 7. 
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the OPCWs 200-strong team of 
inspectors. In September the 
Dutch confirmed that an El A1 
airliner which crashed into a 
Mock of flats In Amsterdam 
six years ago was carrying 42 
gallons of a chemical known 
as DMMP, used in the produc- 
tion of Sarin. The containers 
were destined for the Institute 
of Biological Research in Nes 
Ziona, outside Tel Aviv; even 
though Israel has signed (but 
not ratified) the convention 
against chemical weapons. For 
years, Israeli officials had 


refused to comment an “those 
Wnri of reports”. And last 
month toe UN disarmament 
mission to destroy Sari/tam 
Hussein’s former arsenal of 
chemical weapons confirmed 


that Iraq hart developed the 
technology to put the deadly 
VX nerve gas into warheads 
before toe 1991 Gulf Wan 
“The existence of VX degra- 
dation products conflicts with 
Iraq’s declarations that the 
imfiateraHy destroyed special 
warheads had never been 
filled with any CW (chemical 
weapons) agents,” the UN mis- 
sion concluded. 

Iraq immediately accused 
the United States of faking 
results. Even French scien- 
tists initially suggested that 
their findings of nerve agents 
could have originated from 
other compounds, such as 
detergents. 

Lila* nuclear technology the 
knowledge of how to create 
chemical weapons is becoming 
more widely disseminated. 
Even lone, crank scientists 
have succeeded in producing 
toxins. The most notorious is 
Aiim Shinrikyo, the quasi-Bud- 
dhist cult which released Sarin 
into Tokyo’s crowded under- 
ground in 1995 killing several 
commuters. Terrorist groups 
have so far refrained from 
such tactics, calculating, per- 
haps, that any earning back- 
lash would discredit their 
cause. 

I T would not be difficult for 
them, however; to develop 
chemical weapons. Precur- 
sors. Ore OPCW admits, 
are obtainable through 
commercial sources. 
‘ThiodigtycQl (listed in sched- 
ule 2 of the convention) is an 
ingredient in both felt pen ink 
and textile dyes, as w6D as a 
precursor of mustard gas'*.(2) 
Precursors are often colour- 
less. odourless and difficult to 
detect. Stored separately they 
may be loaded into binary 
shells where they mix on 
impact to form the deadly gas. 

Critics of the Chemical 
Weapons Convention claim it 
is doomed to failure because 
rogue states such as Libya, 
North Korea and Iraq remain 
outside the agreement In 
force only since April 1997, the 
CWC has been ratified so far 
by 120 nations. 

The history of previous 
attempts to control trade 
chemicals is chequered. As 
early as 1675, a Franco-Ger- 
man agreement signed in 
Strasbourg banned the use of 
poisoned bullets. The Hague 
Convention of 1899 pledged 
signatory states would 
abstain from using weapons to 
spread “asphyxiating or dele- 


terious gases”. But it did not 
prevent the horrors of Pass- 
chendaele. 

Britain, which has ratified 
toe CWC, destroyed its chemi- 
cal weapon arsenals in the 
1950s. In deference to tire 
OPCWs far-reaching powers of 
■inspection, the Department of 
Trade «nrt industry describes 
the convention as the “most 
intrusive arms control tr eaty 
ever agreed”. Under its terms, 
the massive stockpiles of 
chemical weapons held by toe 
Americans, Russians and other 
signatories will have to be 
destroyed by the year 2007. 

As for the A1 Shite plant 
Sudan — which has not rati- 
fied the CWC — insists the fac- 
tory was manufacturing only 
medicines and rthemiraig for 
civilian use. The US State 
department which it 

first spotted unusually heavy 
security around the plant in 
1996, doubts whether toe soil 
samples will be made avail- 
able for for outside analysis. 

A recent article in toe New 
Yorker by the Pulitzer Prize 
winning journalist Seymour 
Hersh suggested that Resident 
Clinton had sanctioned the 
attack on “gossamer-thin” evi- 
dence. (hie congressman who 
received a CIA briefing after the 
raid, later declared- “They came 
up with a lot of suspicious activ- 
ity but nothing CQndnsjve". 

A former US attorney gen- 
eral. Ramsey Clark, who went 
on a fart-finding mission to the 
fectary in September; returned 
highly sceptical, “it is 
absolutely absurd to believe 
that they scooped up some dirt 
and found nerve gas on the out- 
side of the plant," Clark said. 

Alistair Hay a reader in 
chemical pathology at Leeds 
University and chemical 
weapons expert, does not 
believe that toe US evidence 
produced so far constitutes 
proof “(EMPTA) is not the 
most specific breakdown prod- 
uct or precursor that would 
allow you to say that this was 
definitely VX," he says. “It’s 
extremely open. It’s not my 
view that you should send in 
cruise missiles on the basis of 
evidence that is questioned." 


Sources: (1) Science policy 
research unit Sussex University: 
(2J Chemical Disarmament basic 
facts. OPCW. 

Graphics sourcos: Organisation 
forthe Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons; the Chemical Industries 
Association; The Stockholm 
International Peace Research 
Institute. 

Graphics: Paddy Allen, 

Stefan Baytey. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 
Owen Bowcott is our assistant 
foreign news editor. 
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A boost to the NHS and help for the disabled and elderly should please Old and New Labour* 
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An injection of cash will protect the very young and the elderly, both areas of traditional Labour concern 
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Hope in the heartland 


Sketch 
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L ABOUR yesterday 
offered Its tradi- 
tional supporters 
hope that their 
priorities are 
being addressed, 
with an emergency Injection 
of an extra £250 million, into 
the National Health Service 
and an enhanced minimum 
income guarantee for low- 
paid families. 

Building on the ground- 
work laid in his March Bud- 
get, the Chancellor also an- 
nounced a new disabled 
person's tax credit to help en- 


sure work pays for those able 
to take a job, an extension of 
the childcare tax credit to 
cover children up to 14 and a 
boost of nearly 6 per cent in 
the new guaranteed mini- 
mum family income. 

The £250 million winter 
cash increase for the NHS — 
which comes on top of the 
programme of increases an- 
nounced in the March budget 
— is to be spent in the next 
five months. 

Low-paid families will be 
guaranteed a minimum in- 
come of £190 a week from next 
October, as a result of the 
joint Impact of the national 
minimum wage and working 


families tax credit, with no in- 
come tax t o pay on earnings 
below £220 a week. 

Revealing the combined ef- 
fect of policies aimed at mak- 
ing work pay more than bene- 
fits, Mr Brown declared that 
by this time next year, a 
single parent with one child ; 
would have a minimum in- 
come of at least £5^0 an hour, I 
while a single adult with two ■ 
children would be guaranteed 
£6-37 an hour. Those are well 
above the £3.60 adult mini- 
mum wage — due to become 
law next April — which will 
benefit 1A million workers, 
1.3 million of them women. 

The combination of the new 


statutory minimu m hourly 
pay rate and Mr Brown's 
working families' tax credit 
will create a floor under fam- 
ily Incomes of £180 a week 
from next April, announced 
in the Budget last March. The 
new £190 income guarantee, 
to be Implemented six months 
l at er, represents an increase 
of nearly 6 per cent 
Pensioner couples will also 
have a guaranteed minimum 
income of £117 from next 
April and Mr Brown prom- 
ised yesterday that in his 
forthcoming Budget he will 
set a new level below which 
they, ilka families with chil- 
dren, will pay no income tax. 


As a result of the cot Jn 
VAT on fuel, tougher regula- 
tion and the Government's 
winter ftiel payments. Mr 
Brown said that pensioners 
are now saving an average of 
£108 a year on fael bills, with 
the poorest pensioners saving 
£140. 

The Chancellor also an- 
nounced that a new disabled 
person’s tax credit would en- 
sure that a disabled man or 
woman, with one child, who 
moves from benefits to em- 
ployment would be guaran- 
teed a minimum income of 
£220 a week, with no income 
tax payable on gaming s be- 
low £274. 


That would, he promised, 
mean some disabled people 
would be up to £78 a week bet- 
ter-off 

There was a mixed reaction 
last night from health unions 
to Mr Brown’s announcement 
of new money for the NHS 
this winter. Bob Abberley, of 
the public service union Uni- 
son, said the extra cash 
showed the Government was 
listening and would “alleviate 
real suffering on the wards’*. 

But the Royal College of 
Nursing said that what was 
really needed was extra 
nurses to cope with the extra 
patients expected over the 
next few months. 


Clash of the 
Titanics 



Policemen like 
to take a ‘sickie’ 


Defence rests its case 


Notebook 


Dan Atkinson 

T HE Chancellor’s pub- 
lic-sector productivity 
drive will have to start 
not with idling dustmen or 
lethargic roadsweepers but 
with the boys in blue. A 
Cabinet Office report has 
put the police and prison 
service at the top of the 
“sickle" league. 

On average, public-sector 
workers suffer Grom more 
delicate health than their 
counterparts In private in- 
dustry, with sick leave run- 
ning about a third higher. 
State employees rack up 
about 10 days “on the sick” 
each year, private employ- 
ees about seven. 

But there are big differ- 
ences among the various 
branches of public service. 
Way out ahead are police 
officers and prison 
warders, with an average of 
12 sick days a year. In the 
worst-affected forces, the 
figure is as high as 18 days. 

Next come NHS employ- 
ees, with 2.9 days, and 
council staffs, with 9-2- 

The health of dvil ser- 
vants (the men and women 
from the ministries) col- 
lapses for, an average, a 
relatively- modest eight 
days a year. 

The figures came from a 
Cabinet Office report in the 
summer, part of the Gov- 
ernment’s Comprehensive 
Spending Review. 

The Confederation of 
British Industry churned 
out its own report in , 


September, putting an 
£11 billion total price tag 
on “slckies", public and 
private. It is thought the 
public sector accounts for 
about £6 billion of this. 

Keeping the private sec- 
tor’s end up in the bunking- 
off league were manufac- 
turing, the media, hotels 
and restaurants, where ab- 
senteeism is rife, according 
to the CBI. Leading the 
charge for productivity and 
competitiveness were pro- 
fessional services, retailing 
and hi-tech industries, 
where absenteeism Is gen- 
erally low. 

Positively Japanese In 
comparison to the rest of 
the country were white-col- 
lar workers in the East 
Midlands, sick for Just 4.6 
days a year, the CBI said. 
More traditionally British 
were manual workers in 
Greater London and the 
North-west, whose sickness 
approached police levels, 
with 13 and 13.6 days’ ab- 
sence a year respectively. 

Among the gems in the 
Cabinet Office report was 
the appalling sickness re- 
cord of the Occupational 
Health and Safety Agency, 
whose absence levels ran at 
about double those of the 
private sector. This put the 
agency number two Is the 
public-sector absence table, 
behind the War Pension^ 
Agency, which racked up a 
truly impressive average of 
17.63 days’ sickness. 

The Cabinet Office itself 
boasts an average of just 
6.4 sick days a year. 



Alex Brummer 


C hancellor Gor- 
don Brown’s hyper- 
activity of recent 
days has been some- 
thing to behold. We have seen 
Gordon, the leader of the free- 
world. as the G7 has sought to 
put the brakes on global crisis 
and Gordon, the European, as 
he has set business the chal- 
lenge for being euro ready. 

And now as the Longbridge 
plant of Rover has the sword 
of Damocles perched above It, 
as the Siemens plants in the 
North-east look for a new 
owner and those In employ- 
ment start to wonder how 
long it will last, we have Gor- 
don the optimist 
Yes, his second pre-Budget 
report does recognise, more 
than any government docu- 
ment so far, that global condi- 
tions have "deteriorated” In 
the period since his March 
Budget Yet despite his visits 
to the Far East, his experi- 
ence of the panic stations in 1 
Washington at the IMF meet- 
ing and his knowledge of the 
Instability in the global bank- 
ing system, he remains con- 


vinced that Britain, some- 
how, can avoid disaster. 

The core of his argument is 
the mantra of long-term sta- 
bility, endlessly repeated. 
Rather than concede any 
ground at all to the Opposi- 
tion, which may have got 
under the Chancellor’s skin 
with its bellowing about black 
holes in the Budget, Mr 
Brown was determined to de- 
liver the case for the defence. 

Because the Government 
took the hard decisions in its 
first two years in office, throt- 
tling down on expenditure 
and restoring the tax base — 
creating a £28 billion turn- 
about in the public finances 1 

— It can plough ahead with 
its public spending plans as 
announced in July. Better ' 
than that, he can throw 
£250 million at hospital wards 
this winter and pursue the 
redistribution agenda. 

Certainly, there Is nothing 
in the public finances section 
of the Cha n cell o r's report to 
panic the City. Over this cycle 
the Government’s finances 
will barely dip into the nega- 
tive column with the public 
sector net cash requirement 

— the. amount the Govern- 
ment needs to raise on capital 
markets — just EL8 billion in 
deficit next year (1998-99) be- 
fore it recovers to balance in 
1999-2000. This, together with 
Mr Brown's prediction that 
there would be no deviation 
from the central target of 2J5 
per cent for inflation over the 
coming years, put some 
bounce In gilt prices. 

The flaw in all of this is the 
central economic forecasts. 
One does not want to sound 
like Francis Maude on a bad 
day. but there is little doubt 


that the Treasury's gloss on 
the UK’s growth prospects of 
1 to L5 per cent output expan- 
sion next year and to 2.75 
per cent In 2000. does stretch 
credibility. 

It is based largely on the as- 
sumption that, although Brit- 
ain has taken its Tiitw from rel- 
atively high real interest 
rates, the strong pound, weak- 
ening international markets 
and tight fiscal policy, the 
worst could be over. That is 
certainly the case for interest 
and far fiscal policy, which is 
to be loosened so as to pump 
funds into infrastructure, 
health and education in the 
years up to the next election. 

T HE big uncertainties 
are international, as 
Mr Brown knows hav- 
ing contrived to calm 
the situation down. But the 
G7 has been behind the curve 
on all of this. The European 
economies, which appeared to 
be following a counter-cycli- 
cal path, are starting to 
suffer. 

Confidence in the US is fad- 
ing fast in the face of a bal- 1 
looniog current account defi- 
cit, uncertainty, on Wall 
Street and an investment 
banking system, which seems 
to have learnt nothing from 
past mistakes. 

Moreover, even as South 
Korea shows signs of recovery, 
others, like Malaysia, are look- 
ing weaker. And Latin Amer- 
ica is on a knife-edge as the G7 
waits on Brazil, the world’s 
nlnth-largest economy. Add 
the possibility of farther cor- 
rections in equity markets, 
after the recent “fools” rally 
and growth forecasts look Jess 
secure. 


If the growth projections 
should prove askew then pre- 
dicting what will happen to 
the public finances becomes a 
nightmare as Mr Brown's two 
Tory predecessors can tell 
him. However much stress 
testing is done, the public fi- 
nances always, deteriorate 
more sharply than antici- 
pated during a slowdown. 

Where the City may be ner- 
vous is on the Government’s 
creeping interest in what goes 
oo in the equity markets. Al- 
though there was only one 
tangible proposal in his bud- 
get speech in this area — the 
stakeholding incentive to 
workers in quoted companies 
— the pre-Budget report does 
make some radical suggestion 
for shaking up the perfor- 
mance of share markets. 

It would dearly like to 
sweep away the veil of se- 
crecy that surrounds the be- 
haviour of pension funds, as 
part of the broader move to 
transparency and account- 
ability in the financial 
system. 

Among other things, it 
wants to see pension funds ex- 
ercise their rights to vote 
more actively; to set out their 
objectives more clearly and in 
particular to explain attitudes 
towards venture capital. 
More disclosure of the remu- 
neration of fund managers 
will also be required. 

This is a radical reforming 
agenda which could signal a 
cultural change in a rather 
complacent fand manage ment 
industry. But it is one they 
might not welcome at a mo- 
ment when, as Mr Brown has 
discovered, steering through 
toe uncertainty has to be the 
main preoccupation. 


Simon Hoggart 

T HE Chancellor yester- 
day brought to the 
House what - he called 
his pre-Budget report 
In the past we had budgets 
roughly every 12 months. 
Now we can have them all the 
year round, like Cadbury's 
creme eggs. 

The Tories had billed the 
session in advance as their 
greatest onslaught upon the 
Labour Government Groggy, 
bleeding ministers would reel 
around the ring, brains cast 
loose inside their skulls, 
pleading with the ref to stop 
the fight 

Unfortunately, they gave 
the job to the Shadow Chan- 
cellor. “Mad Frankie” Maude 
would like to make the teeth 
rattle in your head. Instead he 
creates the impression of a 
peevish hamster. 

As usual, he began at a 
pitch of hysteria and pro- 
ceeded to get more excited. 

The Chancellor was guilty 
of “fantasy forecasting" and 
“Peter Pan economics” (why 
does the resourceful Peter 
Pan get such a lot of verbal 
from politicians? Would they 
prefer Captain Hook econom- 
ics?) He talked angrily about 
“fairy tale figures”. Someone 
should tell him that fury 
looks feebler than scorn. 

As the Chancellor gazed 
back at him with amiable con- 
descension, Mr Maude 
brougbt himself to new 
heights of frenzy. “He sits 
there! Grinning! And smiling * 
It is disgusting complacency! 

“We welcome labour trying 
to match our record!" he con- 
tinued, a big mistake since it 
gave Labour MPs the chance 
to release all their pent-up 

bOOS and SCOmfal laughter 

And then, finally, he pro- 
duced the inevitable Titanic j 
metaphor. “They are just 
moving the deckchairs on the 
Titanic! There is a £40 billion 
hole below the waterline of 
British business! I 

"They are painting nude I 


.f 


portraits in the staterooms of 
industry whfle the ] ship of 
state sails inexorably; towards 
the iceberg of the Chancel- 
lor's arrogande and indiffer- 
ence, and soon the economic 
revival will ba just a; stream 
of bubbles under die icy 
depths of the Atlantic as the 
prime minister, played by 
Kate Winslet tn a fefahlng 
and surprisingly undamaged 
dress, struggles, weeping, to 
pull it to the surface.” : . 

(I made up the Iasi para- 
graph, but purely to hap Mr 
Maude. If we must hare Ti- 
tanic metaphors, can't we 
have some new ones?) ' r 

He sat down to jeers, from 
Labour, a self-regard lug. little 
smile from the Chancellor, 
and a sense of vague embar- 
rassment from Us colleagues: 

(The biggest Tory cheers 
came whenever any rempijgy 
credible body was quoted, as 
forecasting a recession. I was 
reminded of a Bill Tidy .car- 
toon in which two polar tears 
turn up at the White Star ]dne 
offices, asking: “What nevS tf 
the iceberg?") 

The trouble is, he Was rlfinl 
Like the Titanic, Mr Browafe 
steering a very stable couis$ 
quite possibly straight at me 
iceberg. Indeed, he used 1b$ 
phrase “steering a static 
course” five times during Itt 
statement, plus the worK 
“stable" or "stability” 
tbelr own another eight. f . 

(Poor old “Prudence”, of 
whom he used to speak con- 
stantly, was mentioned only 
seven times. I do hope she cai 
take the hint) 

There is somethlng-anally 
retentive about.a frown 
speech. The phrases;— "a 
government that is steering a 
stable course, prudently in- 
j vesting in our future" — are 
repeated almost obsessively, 
as if the more he says it the 
more he makes it so. 

As I listened, 1 bad a vision 
of young Gordon, aged* eight 
emptying bis piggy batik and 
counting the coins time and 
again, just to make sure they 
were ill still there. But be- 
hind the terminology^ there 
was little that was-eithgr pru- 
dent or stable in file speech. 
The whole thing depends on 
the optimistic growth- fore- 
casts, which fey hurt the 
Chancellor believA * 

He is like the lottery win- 
ner who, told that, jfegret- 
tftNy, the last numser was 23 
not 28, decides to $ o{tt and 
buy the S-reg Merc anyway- 
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Rodber sees way 
back through lock 


blow 





Robert Armstrong reports on a back-row 
man’s forward move for England purposes 


New Zealand top 
Down Under with 
1-2 in |the Cup. 
Ken oiiver reports 


T IM RODBEH’s deci- 
sion to switch Scorn 
No. 8 to the second 
row in an attempt to 

Win hark his Rn gtand place 

was given the thumbs up by 
both Clive Woodward and 
Martin Johnson after yester- 
day's squad session at 
Roehampton. ] 

The England coach wel- 
comed the extra option while 
Johnson. Sodber’s Lions skip- 
per, said the Northampton 
forward was already up to 
speed as a potential Test lock. 

Rodber, who won the first of 
his 32 caps nearly seven years 
ago, has not played for Eng- 
land since the 1997 lions tour 
to South Africa partly due to 
injuries, partly because Wood- 
ward has preferred Tony Di- 
prose or Richard HOI at No. 8. 
However, the coach believes 
the increasing need for locks 
who are “genuine footballers” 
could work in favour of 
Rodber’s role change. 


A ustralian fears 
that the Melbourne 
Cup. was destined for 
export were confirmed yes- 
terday, but it was New Zea- 
land rather than the Brit- 
ish who won — courtesy of 
dramatic raceday gamble, 
JezabeeL 

Godolphin’s long-time 
race favourite FaithftU Son, 
deposed on the day as mar- 
ket leader by the winner, 
somewhat ... predictably 
foiled to stay the two-mile 
trip, trailing home seventh. 

Persian Punch led home 
our five-runner 
finishing a gallant third, 
with Tanfan’s Melody i 
fourth, Yorkshire fifth and 
Sheer Danzig 12th. 

As the 24-runner field 
rounded the final bend it 
looked as though the leader 
Persian Punch would see 
off his rivals, but David Bls- 
worth’s five-year-old, de- 
spite running on gamely, 
was beaten a neck and half 
a length by Jezabeel and 
Champagne, who is also 
trained In New Zealand. 

It was the best-ever per- 
formance by. a British - 
trained horse, beating last 
year’s fourth, by Harbour 
Dues, and he will be back to 
try and better that effort 
next year. - 

‘Til be hack — I want to 
win the bloody thing," said, 
owner Jeff Smith. ‘There's 
no question this is a horse 
capadile of winning foe Mel- 
bourne Cup.” 

Persian Punch’s perfor- 
mance left Smith wonder-, 
ing what might have been 
had the gelding not had his 
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Rodber. who has occasion- 
ally played in the Northamp- 
ton second row, was regarded 
by the Lions coach Ian 
McGeechan in 1997 as a 
replacement lock ttmiieh he 
was not asked to play there. 
His appearances this season 
have been restricted by a 
damaged hamstring, the gany 
injury that kept him on the 
sidelines last year when he 
also suffered concussion and 
a knee-cartilage Injury. 

Hi« main England rivals 
will be Garath Archer, Danny 
Grewcock and Johnson, 
whose form with Leicester , 
virtually guarantees his place i 
in next week’s World Cup 
qualifier against Holland. 

“It should be easy for Tim 
to switch because nowadays 
second-row forwards are ex- 
pected ,to offer a great deal 
more, which he is certainly 
equipped to do,” said John- 
son. “He will have no trouble 
managing the tight work.” 


In other areas too, adapt- 
ability has become a key fac- 
tor, Woodward suggested. 
Mike Catt, in his view, has 
sufficient versatility to per- 
form as an international cen- 
tre as an alternative to his 
customary fly-half role. The 
England coach acknowledged 
that Catt and Paul Grayson, 
no longer Northampton’s 
first-choice No. 10, could be 
united for the Holland game. 

• The Saracens forward 
Faddy Johns will ire- 

land in this month's World 
Cup qualifying matches 
against Romania and Geor- 
gia, replacing the Lions 
hooker Keith Wood, who has 
been left out of the squad 
after a contractual dispute. 


Msti). P« w p» « y (Toramma Coll). Mahop 
(L Irish), M»BB> (Bath). O HiHooy 
iBOdford). Handarsan (Wa»pa|. BaB 
(Dungannon). Bnliiw, Ehrood (both 
Galwegians), HumMn (Dungannon). 
IMWama (St Mary'a Coll). Scully 
0JCOJ. POrwantaB WaBana (Saracens). 
Cmhaaay (Young Munster). HUbMiHi 
(D ungannon), Maadala (Newcastle). 
Ctarfca (Dungannon), Johns (Saracens, 
espl), O'Kally (L Irish), Oalwair 
(Shannon), DnMm (Castrea), C o st s H o 
(Si Mary's Coll). Her (Tterenure Coll), 
ward (Ballynaiilneh). O’Cahungjila 
(Sate), Quinlan (Shannon). 




Henry calls for rule change 
as Quinnell is suspended 


Paul Rees 


T HE Wales coach Graham 
Henry has called for foot- 


Chee r lead er . . . Chris Munce acknowledges the reception from foe 100,000 crowd at Flemlngton after winning the 
Melbourne Cup on the favourite Jezabeel photograph; will burgess/reutbb 


preparation interrupted by 
a skin virus before setting 
off for Australia. 

“What we tried to do was 
to come over for foe Caul- ; 
field Cop, but he got a bout I 
of ringworm,” said Smith. 
“If he’d had those extra 
three weeks and a run he 
would have been that much 
sharper” 

David Elsworth, the 
horse's trainer, added: "He 
had to go round the field be- 
cause of foe draw, but he 
got there and they did him 
for speed. I guess he needed 


another furlong.” Tanfan’s 
Melody, who caused such a 
stir when winning the 
Caulfield Cup at 66-1, ran a 
tremendous race to be 
fourth after being given for 
too much to do by his rider, 
Patrick Payne. 

Lady Berries, who also 
saddled last year’s fourth 
Harbour Dues, said: “I 
didn’t think he would get so 
close because he was too for 
hack on the for side." ' 

Yorkshire’s fifth de- 
lighted trainer Paul Cole. 
His charge had created a fu- 


rore before foe race after 
being given special permis- 
sion to take part by the 'Vic- 
toria Racing Club denying 
a ran to a local horse. 

‘Tve brought my horse in 
good faith and rm glad it 
worked out,” said Cole. “I 
would have liked to have 
been in foe frame, but we 
got quite dose.” 

Sadly, Singaporean chal- 
lenger Three Crowns, who 
led the field in the early 
stages, broke a leg and was 
put down. 

Large Action, Oliver 


Sherwood’s top-class hur- 
dler. has injured a leg anf| 
will not race again. 

Sherwood said: "He has 
injured a splint bone and 
we have decided to call it a 
day. He was a cracking 
good horse.” 

• IBAS, the new arbitra- 
tion service to settle dis- 
putes between punters and 
bookmakers, has named 
the seven who will be on 
the paneL It includes Chris- 
topher Poole, retired racing 
correspondent of foe Eve- 
ning Standard. 


■ Henry has called for foot- 
ball's disciplinary model to be 
employed after Scott Quin- 
nell, his No. 8, was ruled out 
of next week's international 
against South Africa because 
of a 14-day ban imposed after 
he was sent off in an English 
club match. 

Qn inn All saw red playing 
for Richmond against Wasps 
last month after being ad- 
judged to have late-tackled 
Lawrence Dallaglio. He was 
suspended by a Rugby Root- 
ball Union disciplinary panel 
, though Richmond are con- 
sidering an appeal 

"I think there should be dif- 
ferent disciplinary systems 
for International and dub 
rugby,” said Henry. "In soc- 


cer, if you are sent off playing 
for your dub, it does not af- 
fect your International avail- 
ability and vice versa. 

T was surprised Scott was 
banned because, having 
watched the incident several 
times on video, I am not con- 
vinced the offence was worth 
anything more than a penal- 
ty. The ban means 1 am with- 
out a player for something he 
did In a dub game.” 

Wales were yesterday 
checking the rules' to see 
whether Quinnell would be 
available to resume playing 
pending an appeal The RFU 
by-laws stipulate that a ban 
stands until it is overturned 
but the International Rugby 
Board rules say otherwise. 

• The Sale team manager 
Adrian Hadley, who won 27 
caps for Wales, has announced 
his retirement as a player. 


Carling denies 
story of playing 
return in France 


W ILL CARLING last 
night denied reports 


VV night denied reports 
that he was trying to make 
his playing comeback in 
France. 

Earlier Alban Moga. the 
president of Bfegles-Bor- 
deaux, said he had been 
contacted by an agent 
claiming to represent the 
former England captain. 

“Carling, through his 
agent, expressed Ida interest 
to resurrect his playing 
career,” sa id M oga. The 
agent said Will was very 
keen to make a comeback in 
France. Unfortunately we 
did not pursue the offer.” 

Last night Carling’s agent 
Jon Holmes denied the 
story and the player said: 
“It’s untrue. It’s the first 
Fve heard of it.” 


Musselburgh Jackpot card with form guide 


I Newton Abbot (N.H.) 




I Kempton (N.H.) 


Glowing Path 


MnuaEnt 


Dotn Boitrsno 
B rt T 
Tea Of Dtamomts 
Hr Heaney 


DaaMtnao 


Ten Of Dbroonds 
GBnCavo 


Tight te ft-tonfled anil of Dfen; twvii 300jCs. ttt can be consHaraMy stutter on hurtles 
cone 

Going; sod * Denotes bSntes. • Top term rating. 

Seven day wianen: 120 Glowing Patti. 

Btotered first Una or vbmd: None 

Figures to bcactess after hose's name denote days since last outing. F, FtaL 


T0HYPALEY TOP FOBftf 


1-25 MMar Pmfcata 

1.55 Swmme Charm 

2.30 CohSboMo CotaShoHo 

3.00 Stamm Staomore {nb} 

135 Kingdom Of States (nb) BcmriheKfag 

4.05 Sulawesi Srdansi 

Flu. rather sharp, right-handed track of 1m5t rtth 175yds run-h. 

Gotaw Soft good to soft in places. * Denotes bites. • Top form rating. 
Seven day wtomm None. 

Bantered first fine orvfeored: Nona 

figures in bradots alter horn's name denote days since last outing. F. Hat 


CotaShoHo 
Staomore {nb} 
D ac a fi w Kinn 
teani 


4 WEST COUNTRY RACING AT ITS BEST HANDICAP HURDLE 
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B*Hnto:3-3TmDf&aaws 7-r nrandCjcv*v 9-2 BaawCmo. 5-1 ftuq Thncw. 8-1 ttre Bfc 16-! Ah 
Datfi. 20-1 > £nm Bn 


W«W 3 m £ 4,046 (7 declared) 

1 341M fiea»PflmRAhjfM2-fl A Ttenra - 

2 F031-3 StMMm ms 9mnl 6-12-0 B Badtar*9e 

3 153123 cats* Set (18) 09 IQ) C Mam 7-11-13 HDnramte* ® 

4 21 067F DtawfnnStan (7) (P)K Bate 6-11-4 - B Hanoi — 

8 3302-3 EtrirDrUnr (14) 0 SnnmodlO-11-3 J A HcCantqr SB 

8 F1Y1F- SapUMtey (SB) gqtefiDHnife 7-11-2 8 Pram * 87 

7 30P1-P Nutter Dn*r (7) W 7 Cneill-HJ-fl - — U Britt 88 

BeObv 0-t Sbum, 3-1 CHm Set M Wooa. 5-1 Euly Unto. 8-1 Sate liar. 10-1 Arote Draft HM 
NtaHton Shl 


O 4E JOHN BARRETT- 25 YEARS AT KByffTON NOVICECHASE 

3m £3,388 (6 declared) 


Q EE! GEOFFREY BOND NOVICE CHASE 

WteW 5 # 2 m 2 tl 10 yds £ 5.472 (7 declared) 

1 .321- Bta0m(lli|(Plfttt»?-11-5 — B NUgar (7)*tte 

Z 3GO^SpriwltaKta(2q(aounPlteaieUMi4 P May 88 

* =fr- hi H etMir(iaqp ueue 6 -m-o J Itanl (3) — 

4 ■ParT epnfliFi* 0 niP 7 )R 2 ^r 0 - 11-0 V SMK1 K 

5 liU'- ra™te8ncmp8Z)Pl*irir, 7-ii^) 8 Famna — 

8 "?-i? Anti 0n*y(iq(B^P hoc 8-i 1-0 G Toraxy — 

7 4557!- MrUn(224)(D)Pa3flW6-1M S Banwtfi — 

11-4 Spn^Unten 9-2 ita Qua;, 13-2 UUc=ney. 10-: OpnFesnaLB^Ua. 


9 w3m £3,388 (6 declared) 

0234-1 EraattelOnq (11) GtUtaari 7-11-6 A P HcCsyMO 

51P- BttHiailU Bradsb* 6-11-0 GBnfley — 

mS& BagfanH Badge BB 0 ) Ilea VUmrofM 1-0 H Dnnwodr — 

X mite pa ft Art* 5-1 1 -0 A TtoraUte — 

IPI-P OmH BtadnnflJB 0antafa5-10-12.^. S Him - 

VtoStolMiTOmBalry 5-10-12 KWhona - 

-7 Execute n«. 94 Sir Sanal. B-i BstMa 10-1 Agitn a Sodes. 12-1 Cros nuts. B-i 


A ACGW FAWKES HANDICAP HURDLE 

"TtaWwam 110 yds £ 3,721 (B declared) 


Remits 






dawMITpte. 
Owa r. 



tor l an l (15-aiaiH: X Gt MMmH ’MM tei Mt n 
(It— Ml. 16 ran 15, *■ (M Paw) Ton. CS TO. 
n3a.Ci.MB.Cl.70 ttaMF.E5.40 CSF.ESJ4. 
WO* 1. WUUOMAi D Oafliiohnr (8-1); «. 
mint Fern (8-17. *r 8 W H M taw- 
(11-1). -hi (*w Wenfoy* Lad. 11 ran IX. 3L 

to Morioai) T«ra t» fa a to. cl m. ta m 

Dual F: 06. TO. C3F C8IXC TiKmt CS7133. 
«.10* I.MtoS KMA ROaflMrtiy (l*-1L S, 
strata Sms l*-6 MVL 8L BMh HOMM BOV 
OKI). 13 ran 4. 10. U Tut*) Tatar. EW.SBi 
BLtXL 030. C9W Btel-F. 0340. CSF 
ca.73. NR-- Matwn BMcnm. wn a w a Mint 
ua t, HOOTS «*nom. h muansni 
15-4 tavL- 2 , mm taacnraa riShir, 3k » 
MHMtaL ff-i) 5 mil 2fi (Mtaa Vanate 
mmi Into f£.3ft ft JO. E6T0. Dual Fr ' 
C7.R0 CSF: 00-70. 

f, MAHHtMt WAY. P N>rtn ($-0 
mei.K AWiwlM pg-l).a, TMMtoy * »■»■ 
(S-tL ii ub it. x nun m nmieyi tow. 


Ea.1tt 0 40. C2.C0. 03 a DaM t- 0360. 
CSF: C3Z31 m SctmazzM 

Mte 1. aamm. m w-Hiamn^ Five 
lav); & tram Am* tKhv.. a. Ha- 
miiiT't {33-11. B nw 7 . SB. Safer! 
Ted* E3L30; Cl. 10. C48a CS.T0. Pul F. 
C1BXL C3F:CHl3S. 

4.10 tew % tauemax cju— n. u a 
HUflarMB (9-4 ia«r. a. la M i ra da 
a. ita i ii f Dta b-i*. Hmaixv 
NKholla) Tata. £2dfc ft 10. E2X), C3S0 
DuM F; C4toL CSF. ft JS. NR: Gfecra'S Rom. 

Samchar. Swar Dm* 

PL*cHPcmas« oiuuiponc&4o 


WBT G0UNTRY FESTIVAL STANDARD OPEN NATIONAL HUNT 
HAT 

2m If £1.956 (10 declared) 

Hr AMteca (171)0) HFraaH:-11 4 find 

SBS 

jtet ta H i 8 ll M (mBqPMdKfc 5-11-4 J Ttort (3) 

Ife ud fy te i u4 df7HC Jans 4-11-4 Ghana 

4-11-4 B JataBSB 


211/61 3datac«JiqnN1tafla>(ralB 5-124 J GtotaMn ^*90 

2271-1 Lanl Bidfee (rn pj) G fUtaani 7-11-4 .. B ttantefl to 

1550-1 Qobtaoaay W (5to n) J lUrs 6-1 1-4 S Danck (39 BE 

22000 to HyHBtfflBErtael 6-M-O K HKamni 85 

21-1F2 Aquarite (II) J SJAxre 4-10-11 J tone D 

5154V m aty Ho u H ffU9p)HAhtf 7-10-7 A Tbaa&ta — 

BrtttDg: 7-4 SutWSL 5-2 UK) KlSia, 4-1 CttBOEf. 6-1 Aqimb 12-1 BP Uy Hoi 14-1 Homy UdbdL 


y ltakMhnBM(U1|03B«aal5-ll-4 J Odma* 

j Heart Pmi(HJ Bade 4-1 1-4 - Hr B Fantetal (7) 

Kratert Ghat 4-11-4 S Baraga 


to '53 fitalteltolta (Stem? Boat!! 5-10-13 * HMMa 

tetetoS-ietUMtoarM r&toto* ItesAa. «-t Blr Ffeatasla. 9-P BaAsstotacigei. &-1 BteidcMl 7-t Ri'a &tap. 
V.iiaante 


MELBOURNE CUP . 
ra,i,JBM 8H, c Uw* (6-1 fe»j. 3. 

(13-17. *. Tara iita to alad j r t50-1;. M ran 
nk. K ank. (8 Jaotana. NZj Tola. C12K 
C400.CaflO C13aDF C»ra SF:C]M34C 


» ist abraq looked every indi a champion as he repeated last 
year’s victory in the John Janies McManus Memorial Hurdle 
«. Cork yesterday. On his toes In the preliminaries, the 2-7 
stance , ridden by Charlie Swan, cruised to the front two out 
to seme by four lengths from Master Beveled. 

• Yesterday's meeting at Catterick was called off because of 

waterlogging 


KEEPING TRACK 

09064 700 + 




COMMENTARY RESULTS 


KEMPTON 141 151 

NEWTON ABBOTT 142 152 

MUSSELBURGH 143 153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 


I Bia 0000 Guucon N»Maaaiar«u.i 


LlBcftMmiHiir.LimEBmr. 



























14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football: Uefa Cup, second round, second leg 


The Guardian Wednesday November 4 1998 


FC Zurich 4 Celtic 2 (aggregate 5-3) 

Swiss roll all over 
Celtic in frantic 
second-half burst 


Patrick Glann in Zurich 


C ELTIC made their 
exit from this compe- 
tition after a second 
half of high drama at 
the Letzigrund Stadium here 
last night 

The Parkhead side twice 
went two behind but managed 
to cut the deficit on each occa- 
sion with goals from Phil 
O'Donnell and Henrik Lars- 
son- But they were eventually 
undone by a shortage of 
resources on an evening when 
six first-team regulars were 
missing and by their failure to 
finish the tie in the first leg. 

The surface had been 
turned into a skid-pan by the 
rain which had fallen all day. 
But the pitch could not ex- 
plain the miss by Frederic 
Chassot early In the match as 
Celtic's makeshift defence 
were bedding down. 

Alan Stubbs had failed a 
pre-match fitness test and Ste- 
phane Mahe and David Han- 
nah formed a new partner 
ship in central defence. As 
they tried to forge an under- 
standing. the home forwards 
gave them a searching 
examination. 

They should have been pun- 
ished when Mahe played the 
ball straight to Cesar Sant' 
Anna and the Brazilian's 
quick pass put Shaun Bartlett 
dear on the right The South 
African striker centred to 
Chassot who shot over an un- 
protected net from six yards. 


Celtic had made a half- 
chance in the opening min- 
utes but Franco Di Jorio in- 
tercepted as the Norwegian 

striker Harald Brattbakk 
closed on the ball with the 
Zurich goalkeeper Marco Pas- 
colo advancing. 

As Celtic began to find a 
rhythm, which was orches- 
trated by their captain Paul 
Lambert the Swiss looked 
uncomfortable. 

It was difficult not to sup- 
pose that players such as 
Craig Burley. Tom Boyd, 
Marc Rieper, absent through 
suspension and injury, as 
well as Stubbs would have 
helped confirm the impres- 
sion formed during the first 
leg that Celtic were funda- 
mentally stronger than their 
opponents. 

But their failure to offer a 
persistent threat to Pascolo. 
who had to deal with only a 
weak header from Darren 
Jackson and a low 25-yard 
drive from Lambert, 
remained a concern. 

However, nothing which had 
occurred during the first half 
could have prepared the crowd 
for the excitement of the first 
15 minutes of the second. 

In the 5lst minute the ball 
popped out of a scrimmage 
following Sant' Anna's cross 
from the right and Giorgio 
Del Signore headed home. 
Within another five minutes 
the Swiss were two ahead 
when Chassot took a low 
cross from the right and 
turned brilliantly away from 


Ha nnah before chipping over 
Jonathan Gould. 

The applause from that 
strike bad hardly subsided 
when Celtic hit back. Larsson 
took possession on the right 
and delivered a perfect low 
cross for O'Donnell at the Car 
post and the midfielder coolly 
swept home from six yards. 

For a few moments it 
seemed that Zurich would 
panic. But the hopes of Celt- 
ic's supporters lasted only six 
minutes before Bartlett 
scored Zurich's third. 

Andre Wlederkehr’s long 
ball out of defenoe was missed 
by Jackie McNamara and the 
vast space behind him was ex- 
ploited by Bartlett, who 
pulled the ball wide of Gould 
before dipping it Into the net 
from just Inside the box. 

Larsson responded for 
Celtic in the 72nd min ute 
with a fierce right-foot shot 
after Tosh McKinlay’s deep 
cross from the left had been 
headed across the 18-yard line 
by Jackson. 

But it took only another three 
minutes for the home side to 
restore their two-goal advan- 
tage when Sant' Anna's shot 
from the edge of the area took 
a wicked deflection past Stew- 
art Kerr, who had replaced 
the injured Gould in the 
Celtic goal 

PC Zurich 14-4-3): Pascalo: Taronw. 
Model. Sant' Amu. Fischer, di Jana. Del 
Signore. Lima. Wlederkahr: diauol. 
Barden. 

Celtic 1 4-4-2] Gould: McNamara. Hannah. 
Mane. McKinley: Donnelly, Jackson. 
Lambert O’Donnell: Brattbakk. Larsson. 

li ef T e a: L Sundoil (Sweden). 












On the pall . . , Eusebio Di Francesco, right, holds off Lee Bowyer during Roma's assured rearguard action at Elland Road last night 


Champions League promise ^United OASRomaO(aggregateO- 1 ) 

of free-to-aii tv highlights Limp Leeds say arriv©d©rci 


T elevised highlights 
of the revamped Cham- 
pions League will be 
freely available across 
Europe, even in those 
countries where pay-tv 
channels have the main 
broadcasting rights. 

This promise from Ger- 
hard Aigner. Uefa's general 
secretary, was the only posi- 
tive message to emerge from 
yesterday's meeting In Gen- 
eva between European foot- 
ball's governing body and 
the 12 leading clubs. 

The spirit of cooperation 
was tested to the full as the 
two parties emerged less 
than united from discus- 
sions over the financial as- 
pects of an expanded Cham- 
pions League. 

“I think at the moment 
that everyone Is unhappy," 
said Liverpool's chief execu- 
tive Rick Parry. "We dis- 


cussed the format and 1 
think we have decided to ac- 
cept the proposal of 32 clubs. 
But how the money will be 
divided was probably the 
main topic of discussion and 
there's still some way to go." 

Liverpool were joined at 
the talks by Manchester 
United, Ajax. Milan. Barce- 
lona. Bayern Munich, Bor- 
ussla Dortmund. Interna- 
zionale. Ju vent us. Olym- 
pique Marseille. Porto and 
Real Madrid. 

Uefa has been forced to 
propose a revamp of Its 
European competitions to 
head off the threat of a 
Super League but Aigner 
admitted: "There was not a 
uniformity of view. The 
clubs want half the Income 
to be distributed according 
to market value [the 
countries with big-money 
leagues] and half to be per- 


formance-related. We are 
never going to be able to 
satisfy everyone. The small 
clubs think they should 
have more — and so do the 
big clubs." 

Aigner added that Uefa 
had identified 17 match 
dates but had yet to make a 
detailed investigation. “The 
fixture list is always a prob- 
lem," he said, and added a 
veiled warning: "Each 
league most examine its 
own situation and help find 
a solution." Uefa has tried 
without success to persuade 
the English Premiership and 
Spain to reduce numbers 
from 20 to 18. 

Aigner said Uefa was con- 
fident its running of Euro- 
pean football would not fall 
foul of a European Commis- 
sion investigation, sparked 
by the Super League orga- 
nisers Media Partners. 


Michael Walker 

ESPITE facing 10 
men for the whole of 
the second half 
Leeds United were 
last night unable to match the 
Intelligence or poise they dis- 
played in Rome and ulti- 
mately Roma's passage into 
the last 16 was comfortable 
and deserved. 

The red card shown to Ro- 
ma's Cameroon defender 
Pierre Wome just before half- 
time should have given Leeds 
the momentum, mentally and 
physically, to pin the Italians 
back after a deflating first 
half, but David O'Leary's 
young side never came dose 
to doing that and the new 
Leeds manager's pre-match 
assessment that bis squad 
was too thin and too inexperi- 
enced to compete successfully 


at this level proved correct 

Lucas Radebe's knee Injury 
and Bruno Ribeiro's suspen- 
sion meant that O’Leary was 
always going to have to shuf- 
fle the side that had played in 
Rome. In came Ian Harte at 
left-back, Jonathan Woodgate 
at centre-half and Lee Sharpe 
started a match for only the 
third time this season. 

But there was also good 
news on the injury front — 
Nigel Martyn was deemed 
sufficiently fit to play with 
the rib damage sustained in 
Rome and the Leeds keeper 
was quickly involved, saving 
a shot from Roma's scorer in 
the first match, Marco Delvec- 
chio, in the sixth minute. 

The effort was early reward 
for Roma's adventurous for- 
mation - they began with 
three forwards — but their 
defence, as it did in the first 
leg, looked exposed by this. 


Consequently David Hopkin 
was able to dribble through a 
I soft-looking centre shortly 
after Delvecchio’s chance and 
Roma were further stretched 
shortly after by Jimmy Floyd 
Hasselbaink's quick break- 
away. When Hasselbaink 
centred from the right, unfor- 
tunately, Sharpe met it with 
his right foot and the result 
was predictably poor. 

However, in an entertain- 
ing and rapidly-moving game, 
Leeds were unable to main- 
tain any pressure, and before 
the half-hour Martyn had 
made three more Important 
saves, one more from Delvec- 
chio and others from the Bra- 
zilians Aldair and Paulo Ser- 
gio. Francesco TOtti, Roma's 
captain and playmaker, was 
central to all of the Italians' 
progression and from one of 
his inswinging corners, Del- 
vecchio hooked another shot 


that landed on the roof of the 
Leeds net with Martyn 
stranded. 

But then, 60 seconds before 
the interval, came Wome's dis- 
missal for a second foul on 
Bowyer. The decision was 
harsh, though so was Ribeiro's 
sending-off a fortnight ago. 

This obliged the Italians to 
play with 10 men for 10 min- 
utes longer than Leeds had 
had to. and their inevitable 
reorganisation saw the 
French international de- 
fender Vincent Candela 
replace the winger Sergio. 

Yet aside from two pieces of 
individual invention by Has- 
selbaink it was difficult to dis- 
cern any immediate superior- 
ity Leeds derived from their 
numerical advantage. 

O’Leary's response was to 
replace the disappointing 
Sharpe with Clyde Wijnhard. 
Harry Kewell moving into 


Sharpe’s left-wing position. 

But there was to be no in- 
stant benefit from the change 
and by the time the con- 
stantly dangerous Delvecchio 
dragged an excellent diagonal 
drive narrowly wide 20 min- 
utes from the end. Leeds had 
still not forced Chimentt back 
into the action. 

Six minutes later, though. 
Hasselbaink at last created 
another opening. The Dutch- 
man's pass found Bowyer in 
space and his cross was met 
by Wijnhard sliding in at the 
far post. The ball was goal- 
bound until, comically, it hit 
Kewell. Sadly. Leeds did not 
see the funny side. 

Loads United (4-4.2U Martyn- Hide" 
Wooagaie. Moionnar Harm: Bowyer 
Hopkin. McPnail, Sharpe (Wiinhsrd. 
60mlni Hasselbaink. Kewull. 

AS Romo |4-:).3)i Chlmentl: Aldair. 
Panizzt. Zaflo. Wame. romassf. Tonic. » 
Francesco. Sergio (Candela. 48min] 
Detvuwhio. Toni iCalu. 86mlni 
Rofcroe: B Hcyncnunn |Gi'ii 
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Referee Poll admits error in 
not giving Newcastle penalty 


First Divisions Crewe Alexandra 1 Sunderland 4 


Ipswich Town 2 Wolverhampton Wanderers 0 


Stephen BradfleW 

T HE referee Graham Poll 
has admitted he erred in 
not awarding Newcastle a 
penalty during the 3-0 defeat 
by West Ham at St Janies' 
Park on Saturday. Poll waved 
play on after Andy Impey 
brought down Paul Dalglish. 

Philip Don. the Premier 
League referees' officer, said 
yesterday "Graham popped in 
to see me and we had a look at 
the video. He accepts it was a 
penalty. His view was masked 
by a Newcastle player. This 
made it difficult to judge." 

Don added: "Referees have 
a Job to do and do it to the best 
of their ability. I don't think 
the constant stream of criti- 
cism Is helping anyone." 

Poll came under heavy fire 
from Newcastle for the penal- 
ty 1 Incident and sending off 
Stuart Pearce, who appeared 
to use his elbow in a chal- 


lenge. They are appealing 
against his three-match ban. 

Don defended the dismissal 
saying: "I support Graham on 
the sending-off. i don't think 
there is any argument at all 
on that." 

Rangers have given Newcas- 
tle's French striker Stephane 
Guivarc'h an ultimatum to 
join them after he rejected two 
previous approaches. They 
have re-opened talks with the 
player's advisers and their 
chairman David Murray said: 
'This is the last time we wifi 
go down this road." 

Hull City's player-manager 
Mark Hateley has been given a 
guarantee of job security by 
the club's new owners. Tom 
Belton, the former Scunthorpe 
chairman who is part of the 
Sheffield-based consortium 
that bought Hull from David 
Lloyd, said: "Mark's position is 
secure for the moment Every- 
one realises he hasn't had any 
money to spend.” 


Ball keeps rolling for Reid Burley’s men march on 


Derek Potter 


A FTER scoring three at 
Bolton on Sunday Sun- 
derland enriched a for- 
midable goal difference that 
may prove invalauable next 
May. The four goals they 
scared last night moved them 
further ahead of Birmingham 
City to extend the clubs' best 
start to a season. 

Peter Reid's side, who have 
not lost in 16 league games, 
gave Crewe little hope of end- 
ing a sequence of 12 games 
without a win. despite Colin 
Little's T8th-minute reply. 

It seemed an odd move 
when Dario Gradi, the Crewe 
coach noted for his tactical 
expertise, took Rodney Jack 
out of his three-man attack, 
introduced a midfield player 
in Kenny Lunt and switched 


from 5-3-3 to 5-3-2. By then 
Crewe were already a goal 
down. Yet five minutes after 
the switch they were unlucky 
not to equalise when a 
header by Mark Rivers 
bounced off the crossbar. 

But by the 27th minute 
Crewe, who began the night 
21 places below and 20 points 
adrift of Sunderland, had con- 
ceded a second goal. 

Kevin Ball, the captain. Is 
at the heart or so much Sun- 
derland achieve these days 
and it was his link-up with 
Niall Quinn and deflected 
shot that led to the first goal 
by Daniels Dichio, his ninth 
of the season. 

Then Ball sent Mike Gray 
sprinting into space to drive I 
his second goal of the season I 
past Jason Kearton from 20 1 
yards. 1 

While Sunderland have not i 


lost since going down to 
Charlton In the play-offs last 
May, Crewe have not won 
since they beat Bradford City 
2-1 at Gresty Road on August 
28 and to be 3-0 down to Sun- 
derland by half-time is not the 
best platform from which to 
add to their points tally. That 
third goal came courtesy of a 
Quinn backheader which 
floated over Kearton's head. 

After Mike Bridges 
replaced Dichio. Gray was 
carried off injured during a 
determined comeback by 
Crewe, only for Bridges to 
score a spectacular fourth 
Sunderland goal. 

Crewe Alexandra (5-3-3): Kearton. 
Big not Walton (Macaulay. 75), Ughtfnw. 
Smith. Johnson; Wrtgttt. Char nock. Little. 
Jack. Rivera. 

SmdmiMtl (4-4-2): Sorensen: Maun. 
Melville. Butter Gray [Scon, 64): Mullin. 
Ball. williams. Johnston: Quinn. DtcMo i 
(Bridges. GO). 

Referara B Coddmgton (Sheffield). 


Trevor Hayfett 

I N EACH of the past two 
Novembers Ipswich have 
been looking anxiously on 
the relegation places but this 
time George Burley's team 
continued their forward 
march, a ninth victory of the 
season lifting them up to 
second in the First Division 
last night. 

They scored early through 
James Scowcroft and while 
they conceded plenty of 
ground to Wolves they never 
looked in any great danger 
and added a second through 
Mick Stockwell in injury 
time. 

What a stunning blow was 
the header scored by Norwich 
City's Craig Bellamy here two 
weeks ago, not only giving the 
Canaries victory in the East 


| Anglian derby, but also prov- 
ing to be the only goal con- 
ceded by Ipswich in the whole 
of October. 

Burley continued with the 
Spaniard Manuel Thetis as a 
third centre back. With little 
freedom for Wolves’ front 
men who included Guy Wtait- 
tinghamthe visitors were un- 
able to make much of their 
superior possession. 

Ipswich's goal on 16 min- 
utes came when Michael 
COkes was caught out by the 
flight of Matt Holland's cross, 
enabling Scowcroft to chest It 
down and score with a firm ! 
volley through the legs of ! 
Mike Stowell. j 

The Wolves midfield were 
always vulnerable to the 
counter-surges led by the in- 1 
Quential Kleron Dyer, who | 
was able to carry the ball ! 
deep into opposition terri- I 


tory. When Ipswich were 
themselves caught napping a 
touch more sharpness from 
Steve Sedgley would have 
brought him a satisfying goal 
against his former team. 

It was a warning to Bur- 
ley’s side that they needed a 
second goaL It almost arrived 
when David Johnson and 
Scowcroft tried to take advan- 
tage of Kevin Muscat's error 
and should have done when 
Johnson peeled away from 
Keith Curie to reach an ins- 
winging ball from Jamie 
Clapham only to plant his 
header onto the roof of the 
net 

Town (5-3-3): Wright: SiockwaU. 
Taticco. Clapham. Mowbray. Thetis: 
Von us. Scowcroft | Naylor. 74min), Holland 
Johnson. Dyer 

Wolves 15-3-2): Howell; Muscat. Gllkos. 
Em wan. Sedgley. Curio: Corica. Robinson 
(Naylor. 51). Osborn. Connolly, 
wmmrtgham 

Referee: R Fumandft IDoncatJor) 


A journey too far as Waddle 
parts company with Torquay 


Results 


C HRIS WAD DUE’S seven- 
game spell with Tor- 
quay has come to an end be- 
cause the former England 
winger found the journey 
too far from his Sheffield 
home to Devon. 

The manager of the strug- 
gling Third Division club 
Wes Saunders, a friend of 
Waddle's when they were 
team-mates at Newcastle, 
said he was disappointed 
that he had not been able to 
persuade the 37-year-old 
player to continue his 
week-to-week contract. 

“We would like to have 
made the deal a bit more 
concrete,'’ Saunders said. 

Waddle, two games short 
of 600 league appearances 
in a career including spells 
at Newcastle. Tottenham, 
Marseille and Sheffield 
Wednesday, failed to finish 
on the winning side at Tor- 
quay, drawing five and los- 
ing two. 

Pierre van Hooljdonk's 
hopes of making his reap- 


pearance last night to a Not- 
tingham Forest shirt were 
washed away when heavy 
rain forced the postpone- 
ment of the reserves' match 
against Birmingham. 

The Huddersfield Town 
winger Ben Thornley is fac- 
ing a six-week absence 
after breaking a bone in his 
foot in Saturday's First Div- 
ision game at Birmingham. 

The Republic of Ireland's 
European Championship 
game with Yugoslavia will 
be on November 18 in Bel- 
grade. It was postponed 
from October jo because of 
the threat of military 
action in the Kosovo crisis. 
• At least four people were 
killed and several injured 
when soldiers opened fire 
on the crowd during a game 
In the Congo capital Kin - 
s has ha. The game between 
Sportive Vita and Daring 
Club Motcma Pern be was 
delayed eight minutes 
while fans fled and soldiers 
cleared out the wounded. 


Football 
UEFA CUP 

Second-round, seco n d leg 


MtaVabll) 1 

Colly mere 36 ipani 
39.910 
'aw 3-3i 
PC Stork* [Op 4 
Del Signore 51 
Ohassol 56 
Bartlcn 61 
Sa manna 75 


Catai Woe 12) 3 
Sanchaz 26 
Mostovoi 34 
Pens* 45 
CeHe ( 0 ) 2 
O’Donnell 57 
Larsson 72 
14.500 
lags: 5-3) 
AS noma (0)0 


tecds :o> o AS Roma ( 0 ) O 

39.161 
iassr 0-1 1 

Bologna 3 51a v. a Prague 0 (agg: 4-1), Bor- 
deaux - vuesse Arnhem 1 (i-l): Parma 2 
Wills Krnxcw I lJ-2). Club Bruges 3 VTB 
Stuttgan 2 r jet 4-3): Monaco 4 AK Graz 0 
>:-JI: Real Sodedad 3 Dynamo Moscow Q 
iW). Lyon 3 Crvene 2vazsfe Belgrade 2 
15-01 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 


eland (3J 4 

CMcftio ii 
Gray 28 
Quinn 45 
Bndgei 81 


ipewiob ,'i| a Wo 
Securer ati 17 
Socmen 90 

Watford (U 1 

Jackson B tog) 
iO.cn 

Weal Bin IT) a o 

Hughes 1. 54. 90 I peril 
n.606 


Nora** (1) T 
Eadlo 34 


Jansen's) 
Moore 87 


P W D 

, Soadertand 16 9 7 

Ipewiefi 15 B 4 

. M rvnl w ffi ia i i i 17 S 5 

Watf ord... - 17 8 4 

Straff UM IS 7 5 

Grimsby (S 7 4 

Waal Brora 16 7 3 

Bradford CBy._„ 15 7 3 

NomU _ _ 14 7 3 

WohavfManptaa 18 6 4 

Bolton _.14 6 5 

Part Vato 16 6 3 

Crystal Man - 14 5 2 

■ary 17 5 S 

tnrulri 16 4 7 

Tranraara 15 4 7 

Stockport 16 3 9 

Tw todn n . 17 4 6 

P o mm nrah 16 4 5 

■Hew Car...- . 17 3 8 

Oxford Utd_ - 17 3 5 

OVHB 16 2 S 

OPR 15 2 3 


L F A Pt* 
0 37 11 34 

3 23 9 31 

4 22 1G 2B 

5 25 26 28 

6 23 23 SB 

4 25 23 3d 

5 21 17 2B 
B 32 29 24 

5 » 15 24 

4 23 18 24 

6 15 18 22 

3 28 24 21 

7 15 27 21 

6 22 24 20 

7 12 18 20 

5 20 23 19 

4 19 21 19 
4 18 21 48 

6 25 30 17 

7 24 25 17 

8 25 35 IB 

9 19 31 14 
9 19 33 11 

10 » 26 9 


TWrd Division 

11) * Brawttatrf (0) o 

Barlow 28 4 850 

’trier 76. Basis w 85 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

*** W ’ Airdrie IS) 3 

» Cooper 4 

McCann 82. Black 61 


FA CWi Fourth ri.MHfyl.il) . ^ 

jjpn 4 8a** 1 * Baaingaiofco 2 Dower 2. 
Worewwr C 7 Langney SpO 0: Welling 3 
whyielMte 1: Carahsiton D Salisbury 6- 
Crawley Tn a Slough a " ilnmiii lbo! 
Tn v Lancaster (now tonight); Havant 8 
WruerkoviMe v Hay os; Leamerhead y 
Rushden & D'raonds (both now Mon. Nov 
^vST**?** "wfcwBrafc Grasiay Rvr* v 
Frnddey (mm Thurs. Nov 5). 

UNIBOND LEAGUE. Pint Nxlalom 
Stocks br idge PS 2 Harrogate Tn 1. C** 
Baeawd rawak Acortngton Stanley 2 G« 

Harwooo Tn R CBortay I Marine I: Droyt*. 


dan 4 Hyde Urn 1: Leigh 0 Bursccugn 1: 
I Runcorn Q Cclwyn Bey 3: SUtyOiMge 
Celtic 1 Altrincham 0. 

I DB BUUmaiS LEAGUE! Frillltol Bur. 
ion Alb 1 Nuneaton 1; Grantham 0 Cam- 
brldgo C 1; Tamwurth 3 lltaaston Tn 2. 
N-W TRAMS LEAOU& PkxxM Troyjfcyi 
n e at r raia d, Hral lew: Kldsgrova AOi 3 
Gksaop ME 1; Preseat Cables 2 Ammon 
LR 1. 

POKllHS LEAdUEi Prank* Dhblra 
Derby 0 Blackburn 1. Postponed] Nottm 
Forest v Birmingham. Hrati Coventry 1 
Man C a Shed Wed 1 Tran mere 0. 
Iion ndi Bradford C 1 Stockport 1 
HUSH LEMMKi PM Dfitetora Ards 1 
Came* ft Lame 0 Bangor 1. 

GERMAN LEAGUE: Schalke 04 i SC Fret- 
burg 1. 

Rugby Union 

SWMLBC CUP: SocooU rwnft Ptrtl- 
powadi ClHynydd v Car out (now playing 
tonight) 

Tennis 

ATP INDOOR TDUMMMBfr (Paris): 
Pint rouniN J Gotmard (Ft) til B Bla* 
(Om) 7-d. 8-4; II Mormbb (Sme) m A 
Clement (Fr) 7-0, B-2, V gpa dra (US) M C 
Hollne (Fr) 6-4. B-4; F Samoro (Fr) M H 
Arad (Mar J 4-6. 6-4. 5-1: N Wwndo (Fr) tn 
B Backer (Gar) 5-7. 7-5. 6-4. Sooand 
rnraidi G fhaodski (GB) bt N Kiafer (Gar J 
6-3. 6-4; T I Immmi (GB) bt A Di Pasquale 
(Fr) 6-3. 6-3; T Martin (US) tM G Ivanisevic 
(Oral 4-6. 6-1. 7-ft T Martto (US) bt G 
Ivanisevic (Oral 4-6. 6-1. 7-ft T Haas 
IDer) bt A Corretja (5p) 7-8. 2-6, 8-3 
ATP COLOMBIAN OKN (Bogota): Hnt 
r ra andi J Pm lp«A» (8p) bt N Lenenttl (Ecu) 
8-3, 7-6; H D algada (Par) t» D Hrtsaty 
(Slovak) B-4. G-3: S Samtan (Arm) bt L 
Arnold |Arg) 6-2. 6-4: M Pwna | Aral fcd S 
Campbell (US) 8-1. *-3. 

WTA UDPZM OPEN: FM raund: A Sra 
rfyara (Japan) bt S Ktoesct (Gar) 6-4. 
8-8: * Oraf (Gar) BC R Dreflami, [Rom| 
6-3. 8-3; N Zinrava (Bela) bt H Nagyova 
tStovak) 7-5. 8-3. A Coetzar ( SA) tn E 


Tatartnva (Uhr) 6-4. 4-6. 6-4. S PEacBko 
l Aid | bt C Mo ran u (US) 6-2, 5-2. M Soma 
(Sp| bt R Grande (It] 8-2. 8-1; A-G SUM 
(Ft) m a Maureemo (Fr) 6-3. 5-3: S nt- 
kowsid (Fr) bt B Rltlner (Gar) 6-3. 6-4; B 
uumurtaowa (Rus) tn 6 Appelmarn iBelj 
6-1. 7-5 

Chess 

FONTVS TOURNAMENT (Tilburg. Noth): 
Round Mm N Adam? (Eng) 1 V Tapatav 
(Bui) 0: L Van Wely INetn) 0 J Plket (Noth) 
1; V Korcnnol (Swift) 0 V Kramnik (flusi i. 
Brawra p Lefco iHun) v J Lauder (Fr). V 
Zigaglnsev (Rua) v V Anond ilnd), M 
Sadler (Eng) v P Svltber (Rub), l mitoi a. 
AnaM (X. Lefco 59b Adams. Rlket, sedler, 
ZvjagiAsav S. 

WORLD YOUTH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
lOropaaa dal Mar. Sp): llwwl Bobu 
England totals R Sheldon 7 Heads World 
Girts LI-18), N Pert 8; M Thlruchalvam. M 
BueMey. 3 Tidman 5: S Budday. T Rendia 
4A: D Tan. H Richards 4; G Janos 3S; L 
D'Casia 2K 

American Football 

NFU Philadelphia 0 Oattaa 34. 

Hockey 

MEN'S CHAMPIONS' TROPHY (Lahore): 
Strain 5 Germany 1; Australia 4 Pakistan 4; 
Netherlands S South Korea 0. Standfegsc 
Netow'anda. 0*3. Pisan 2. Australia 
(3-5). 3. Spain (3-4). South Korea (3-4); 5. 
Pakistan 13 - 7 ); a. Germany (3-01. 


P facAfca | WOMEN’S WORLD OPEN CHAMPtOM- 


Ice Hockey 


NHL: Carolina 2 Colorado 3; NY bt anfcra 
a Florida 2: Edmonton 5 Vancouver 3 


Squash 


MTERNATKMAL CHAMPIONSHIP (La. 

W P Price (Ain) 
13-15. 15—11. 15-10. Tfr-IQ. 

IIS OPSH (Boston) S«nl4bdMPM*«l 

(Seal) bt S Parke (Eng) 15-10. 15-11. 15-5 
J Power I Can) bt H Taylor (Eng) 15-1 1 ! 
15-5. 15-€l 


right (Eng) 5-S. 3-4. 10-6. 9-0: S TTnrm 
fGorj bt M Vacai (Auo) 9-2. 9-3. 0-4: P 

Wfc wm I Scoll bt K Panel virtu (R n ) B-2. 

9-1 9-7; H Jens (Cam ot 5 Sitabana 
(Egyou 9-0. 9-7. 5-9. 2-9. P-4; K Har- 
E«w (Eng) ta K Hannas (Bel) 9-6, 9-s 

8- 1 S Conk (NZ) 01 H Mocfle (Scot) 9-1. 

9- 19-2. 

Fixtures 

(7 45 unless stated) 

Football 

CHAMPIONS LBAGUEi Group At AJu v 

Otymplekos; Crostta Zagreb v FC Porto. 
Group Si Galaiassray v Rosenborg Bh, 
Juw «*Hua v ADdeuc Bilbao Oram ft SK 
Siunn Qrac v Real Madrid. Spartak Mos- 
cow v inter Milan. Group Dr Barcelona v 
Bayuri Mt*wh ; Mart UM v Srondby. 
Granra E: Dynamo Kiev v Arsenal. Pan ath- 
inslfcas v Lam- Group ft Benflca v hjk 
H elsinki; Kolsorskuitam v PSV Eindhoven > 
NA-nONWIDB LEAGUb Fkwt DMrira 
gollon y Pan Valo (8.0). OPR v Barnsley. 
Second dmmoih Reading v York (8.0). 

FA GUP> Fourth ipviHIjihm rraradi Chel- 
rennam v Taunton: Oag A Red v Stovonano 
(3.0): Let* Tn v Lancaster (730). Hema« , 
Gaieehoad v Emley (7.30). 

FA TRWHT: Flref-round niptayi WeBton , 
Stw Mare v Walton i Horsham (7.30). 
UHWOM P LEAGUE. Ctaflougi Cnpt 
SoelMdl IMA Farsi ey Celtic v Bishop 
Auckland (7 JD). 

KTWnAII LEAGUE CUP: Rrstwrarad 
noetoy^ Bishop's Storttora v Bastnguako 

l» MARTENS LEAGUE, Prnnlw Div- 
t ratira Btgion uia v Halesowen |?30i. 
MIMniJ WvWew htowpon AFC w oevo- 1 
oon Tn (7.30). Paget Rngrt, v Btlsran Tn I 


. (7 30): RC WarwIcK v Slourbridga 17J30): 
Sol mull Bor v Wostor-S-Moro |7J0). 
Sn u d MM B DMstora Breckley Tn v Hounds 
Tn (7.30). Corby Tn v Ba'dock Tn (7 J01 
NORTH WESTERN TRAINS LEA SUM 
Fl r a t Dtvtetora St Helens Tn v Maine Road 
77.30); Skelmersdale IM * Vawtlmll GM 
(7 301 

ARHOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAGUE. Flrat DfvMam 

Sou ham R5 v Stockton (7J0L 
SCRKvmX DIRECT LEAGUE, Prandar 
DMaSora Taunton Tn v Melksnan, Tn 
(7 30): Tiverton Tn v Bristol MF i7O0). 
POHTHS LHAGUFi Praratar Dt.Utoni 
Preston v Aston Villa (7 15). Hrtt Dtv- 
Istora Grimsby v WotwhtutnpMn (7-8)' 
Middlesbrough v Burnley (7.01 8 sold 
Dtoi a lo ra Huddersileld v Blackpool (7JI): 
Scarborough v snail Utd (7 01: Shrawsttury 
v Wrexham (7.0). Yhfed DtvMaac Darilnfl- 
ton v Bury (2.0): Haillapool v Hainan (7 4). 
Rochdalo v Corilsto i?.0): Walsall v Scun- 
thorpe i:.D). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
Flrat DhrMera Bcmmrtmoulh v West Ham 

|7 30). GnmbrMgtt v PorianKXitn i;or FilF 

horn v Cotohestor (2.0). Luun v crystal 
Palace (2.0/. Oxttrd « MiHwali (730): 

Southampton v Tottenham (7 30): Wattord 
v Gillingham (Tjoi: Wimbtodon v Arsenal 
(7301. Wycombu v Brondord (20). Ptnl- 
ponwb Bam ert v Norwich. 

MGHLAND I FflOUIh Buckle TNmte v 
Peterhead |7 30|. Dowronvalo v Fraser- 
burgh (EH). RMhtM v Fort William (8.01 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCH. Oxtord Uiuv ir WoretMlur 
(? Ml- 

SWALI1C CUP. SMMid l uu ndi ClBvnjdd 
v CanJiir I? 30) 

Rugby League 

HOME INTERNATIONAL! Ireland v 
France (TnUta Pk. Dublin) 

Ice Hockey 

SUFERLEAGUBi Shu mold v ManCho* w ' 

(7-301. 
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Champions League 


Group E: Dynamo Kiev v Arsenal 

Wreh of light 
for anxious 
Wenger 


Martin Thoms In Kiev 


A RSENE WENGER is 
rawer going to show 
anything but public 
confidence In his 
players before such a difficult 
game as the one here tonight, 
But even this accentuator of 
the positive must harbour 
worrying doubts deep in that 
academic mind of his about 
whether the team he puts out 
in the Olympic Stadium are 
up to the task. 

Lo sing Dennis Bergkamp 
was a problem but there was 
always Marc Overmars - trick- 
ery and pace on the left to 
offer a penetrative alterna- 
tive. Now the other Dutch- 
man has Joined his compa- 
triot on the sidelines, the 
wisdom of Wenger's faith in 
youth and Inexperience will 
be tested to the foil against a 
Ukraine side which so' im- 
pressed Wembley two weeks 
ago. Ebnmanuel Petit, too. 
missed training yesterday 
with a throat infection, but 
unless it gets worse the man- 
ager is confident that his key 
midfielder will be fit to start 
Arsenal have a victory and 
two draws under their belts 
in this group and, while de- 
feat tonight would not be fetal 
to their qualifying hopes, it 
would inflict a nasty wound. - 
The experienced Steve 
Boukl will replace the injured 
Tony Adams in defence but 
up front the manager was yes- 
terday still making up his 
mind about whom to play. 
Only one thing was dear. “I 
don't like to play with one up 
because we would end up 
doing too much defending,” 
said Wenger. 

He outlined three options 
up front: the 19-year-old Nich- 


olas Anelkn, playing along- 
side Christopher Wreh or 
Luis Boa Morte, or Boa Morte 
playing on- the left with An- 

elka and Wreh fo rming the 
strikeforce. “Overall, " 
Wenger, “I believe in my 
players even though they are 
young and inexperienced.' 

Their “inexperience” how- 
ever, is only relative. AD 
three are, after all, interna- 
tionals while last week Boa 
Morte and. Wreh starred in an 
Arsenal reserve team which 
stm managed to beat an al- 
most full-strength Derby 
County at Pride Park in the 
Worthington Cup. 

So perhaps Wenger's confi- 
dence Is not merely show. AH 
will be revealed in the Olym- 
pic Stadium, where a kick-off 
of 9.46pm local time is not ex- 
pected to deter some a crowd 
approaching 60,000 from turn- 
ing up. 

Kiev, who still have hopes 
of qualifying despite a poor 
start are understood to be on 
bonuses of about £22,000 per 
man to beat Arsenal, not bad 
for such an impoverished 
country. But then this is a 
club all but run by the gov- 
ernment winch Is why the 
team’s star striker Andryi 
Shevchenko sports a Marc 
and Italian designer clothes. 

Arsenal’s Wembley tormen- 
tor was takgn off after 20 min- 
utes of Kiev’s game with CSKA 
last Friday amid reports that 
he was injured. No such luck 
for Arsenal: the man Milan 
are chasing will be there 
tonight with all bis pace «nd 
skills trying fervently to rub 
salt into Arsenal's wounds. 

I»imwa Kto» (probable): ShowKovsky: 
Luztmyl. Hotovfco. Vaschuk, OtnytrvJin; 
Keledxe. BlaDtevtah. Huata. Konovakyi. 
Ahavclteoko. Rebrov 

AtsmsI (probable): Seamen Dixon, 
Mown, BouM. Wimerbom: Parlour. Viera. 
Petit Boe Morte; Anelka. Wreh. 



Tennis 


British pair 
in perfect 

symmetry 


Stephen Mortoy In Paris 


Driving force . . . Graham Thorpe collects a boundary in his unbeaten 64 which helped England to a draw ianwalwe 


Group D: Manchester UtdvBrondby Tour match: Western Australia v England XI 


T HE OUTSIDE walls of 
fhp Palais Omnisport 
in Bercy are covered 
in grass. This is not a 
reflection of the building’s 
pge or imminent demise. Far 
from it 

But to see this lush green 
vision every morning must 
cause Tim Henman and Greg 
Rusedski a wry smile. Nor- 
mally the two associate being 
in France with springtime, 
the French Open and spitting 
day at Roland Garros. 

This year the pair suffered 
a double first-round defeat in 
the French Open. Yesterday, 
like a couple of Folie dancing 
girls, they performed again in 
almost perfect symmetry but 
thi< winning their open- 
ing me tehee In fhp Paris In- 

door Open. 

Tfenman defeated the 19- 
year-old Frenchman Araaud 
Di Pasquale 6-3, 6-3 and Ru- 
sedski beat Germany's No. 2 
Nicolas Kiefer 6-3, 6-4, both 
talcing an hour ami eight 
minutes. 

This time last year Ru- 
sedski was dose to rilnnhing 
his place in the end-of-season 
ATP Championships at Hano- 
ver. This time the roles are 
reversed with Henman press- 
ing hard for a place. 

Xt is still possible that Ru- 
sedski, if he were to win this 
tournament, might squeeze in 
but realistically he knows 
this to be unlikely. “I think 
it's going to be nearly impos- 
sible," he said. 

Rusedski’s match was on 
Court One which appears to 
be in the basement and feels 
positively submarine. Lobs 
are out of the question which 
further enhanced the British 
No. 2*5 chances against Kiefer 
who. despite denials, has ob- 


Rugby League 


vloualy modelled his game on 
Andre Agassi, although to 
date he lacks the American’s- 
intensity of shot 

Rusedski had to fight off 
seven break points on his 
serve in the second set but he 
was never in serious trouble. 
Kiefer, who first came to 
prominence a year ago when 
he reached the quarter-finals 
at Wimbledon, is still only 22 
and already ranked No. 34 but 
he frequently appears to have 
problems motivating himself. 
In this respect he is a true 
done of Agassi. 

Di Pasquale was the world 
Junior champion last year 
and is obviously an excep- 
tional athlete. French journal- 
ists are fervently hoping he 
will be successful for no 
greater reason than he is a 
Joy to talk to. 

Henman was aware, as the 
senior pro, that he needed to 
lay a firm hand on the young 
French sprog, whose game is 
devoid of Inhi biti ons . This he 
achieved, breaking the teen- 
ager’s serve for an immediate 
2-0 lead. 

Both Hmnnron anil Rusedski 

must wait until today to find 
out their third-round oppo- 
nents. Rusedski will play 
either Spain's Carlos Moya, 
the world No. 4, or Australia’s 
Jason Stoltenberg while Hen- 
man feces a possible meeting 
with Yevgeny Kafelnikov, as- 
suming the Russian defeats 
Sweden’s Magnus Norman. 

• Steffi Graf, the former 
world No. 1 malting her latest 
comeback from injury, de- 
feated Romania's Ruxandra 
Dragomir in straight sets yes- 
terday at the Leipzig Open. 

Graf, who bad an operation 
on her right, hand, displayed 
flashes of the powerful fore- 
hand that dominated the 
women's game for a decade in 
ousting Dragomir 6-3. 6-3. 


Ferguson warns jScom poured on England | Stains to coach 

slipping BroncoS 



David Lacey 


M anchester United's 

Champions League 
game against Brondby 
at OM Trafibrd tonight looks 
dangerously easy, a banana 
skin watting to happen. Alex 
Ferguson's team should win 
comfortably but will still need 
to watch their step. 

Two weeks ago United 
routed die Danes 6-2 In Co- 
penhagen. having already 
beaten than 6-0 there In a 
pre-season friendly. This vic- 
tory, combined with Barcelo- 
na’s 1-0 defeat by Bayern Mu- 
nich In Bavaria, took United 
to the top of Group D, a point 
ahead of the Spanish champi- 
ons. Barcelona and. Bayern 
meet In Spain this evening. 

Already the game between 
Barcelona and Manchester 
United at the Nou Camp In 
three weeks’ time Is looking 
like one of those climactic 
confrontations which were al- 
ways the stuff of the Euro- 
pean Cup. If both win tonight 
a draw from that match 
would suit United, who com- 
plete their group programme 
with Bayern’s visit to Old 
Trafford an December 9 while 
Barcelona are away to 
Brondby. 

Not that Croup D has be- 
come a two- horse contest 
Bayern are equally strong 
contenders and even 
Brondby, in theory, could still 
finish top. The latter prospect 
may be somewhat remote but 
the crowd of 50,0 «hxW pour- 
ing Into Old TrafJbrd tonight 
should not assume that Ebbe 
SkovdaM's side are Merely 
there for a third caning. 

Manchester United will 
have to be as well organised 
and disciplined In their ap- 
proach to this match as Fer- 
guson wU want them to be in 
Barcelona. Memories of the 
upsets sprung at Old Traflord 


by Galatasaray and Fener- 
bahce, as well as the way Bar- 
celona came back from 2-0 
down to force a 3-3 draw 
there in .September, should 
keep Unlted on their guard. 

“We have had enough Euro- 
pean experience to know that 
it will be a hard game,” Fer- 
guson said yesterday. 
“Brondby beat Karlsruhe 5-0 
In Germany two years ago 
and that's a warning to us. 
We know that if we make a 
mistake now It could cost us 
dearly." 

Yet the rich vein of form 
which has brought United six 
wins and two draws since 
their 3-0 defeat at Arsenal 
should see them win with 
something to spare. Losing 
Ryan Giggs with a broken 
foot may yet cost United dear 
but for the moment at least 
Ferguson’s options are rela- 
tively healthy. Jesper Blomq- 
vist- Is the natural replace- 
ment for Giggs on the left 
wing while David Beckham, 
suspended In Copenhagen, 
will be on the right tonight. 

With Denis Irwin fit, Fergu- 
son need no longer improvise 
In the defence and the recov- 
eries of Nicky Butt and 
Ronny Johnsen will give the 
manager a chance to save legs 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
only change in United's start- 
ing line-up compared to the 
side which won 4-1 at Ever- 
ton on Saturday is likely to 
see Irwin replacing Wes 
Brown. 

Brondby’s slim hopes 
tonight have not been helped 
by the loss of 1 Thomas Ltadrup, 
suspended after a second yel- 
low card, although their cap- 
tain John Jensen, the former 
Arsenal midfielder, is beck 


MikeSelvey in Perth sees the tourists seize 
the moral low ground and Langer rub It in 


ptaaoMM 1 uinetf [probable). 
ac i m wlcA d: P rtoviN*. Q Nrth, sura. 
Irwin; 8«ekbaia. Kaaira. Scnolaa, 
■MmBMfc Cola. Yorta. 

■water (pru&ahto) Krogb; CoMna 
Rwbuwi. nmmo. SkwtMHw Btur. 
Dwgavrd. JwMn, tarn. Bsggtr. Una 


T HIS game was sup- 
posed to be a learning 
experience and confi- 
dence booster for the 
second Test But, if England 
are to take any succour into 
Saturday’s match against 
South Australia in Adelaide, 
their psychologist Steve Bull 
will have to dig mighty deep 
tofindit 

England drew the game 
with something In hand but, 
bad it been a boxing match, 
Western Australia would 
have won a unanimous and 
convincing points decision. 
Justin Langer declared at 268 
for three shortly before lunch, 
leaving England 282 to win in 
a minimum of 69 overs. 

It was very gettable but 
England were hardly in with 
a shout, although John Craw- 
ley played enterprisingly at 
the start to make 65 and later 
Graham Thorpe batted 
through two and a quarter 
hours to see them to safety 
with an unbeaten 64. Langer 
eventually pulled the plug 
with four overs remaining 
and England on 192 for four. 

To describe England's over- 
all performance as second- 
rate, however, bestows undue 
credit on It and later Langer 
could scarcely conceal his 
scorn. “If they play like that,” 
be said, “it will be a long hard 
summer” 

The Melbourne Cup was run 
yesterday and the team were 
greeted at. their hotel in the 
morning by the. unnerving 
sight of women transforming 
the lobby into a cross between 
Ladies Day at Ascot and the 
Mad Hatter's tea party In 
order to sit in front of a televi- 
sion and watch an event hap- 


pening 2£00 mites away. Popu- 
lar myth has it that Australia 
grinds to a hah for the race 
but the only thing that ap- 
peared to come to a shudder- 
ing stop In Perth was Eng- 
land’s competitive edge. 

The- day began with a 
smoke haze across the city, 
caused by an easterly wind 
and anti-bush fire measures 
of controlled burning in the 
ranges beyond Perth. The 
smoke might have come from 
Ryan Campbell's bat. how- 
ever, as be took his overnight 
117 to 146, the second-highest 
ever made for Western Aus- 
tralia against England, scored 
at a run a ban. 

In all he hit 23 fours, the 
last four of them in succes- 
sion off Angus Fraser — one 
biffed over long-on. the next 
drilled straight past him, the 
one after pulled square when 
the bowler dropped bis length 

and the final one thumped 
back over his head again — 
before he was caught at long- 
on off Robert Croft. 

This was Croft’s second 
wicket of the morning. In his 
first over, with a declaration 
already in mind ami the 
second-wicket stand with 
Campbell worth 120. langer 
heaved mightily mid spiralled 
a catch to extra cover. Croft 
— a front-line bowler who is 
touring, remember, on the 
strength of a season that saw 
him finish 142nd OUt of 144 in 
the bowling averages — ap- 
peared pleased and no won- 
der. Since his three wickets 
in the second innings of the 
fourth Test in Guyana last 
winter he had bowled around 
a thousand deliveries for Eng- 
land and taken the sin gle 


wicket of Floyd Reifer in a 
match against Barbados. 

Fraser was just slaugh- 
tered. He of all the bowlers 
was always likely to find the 
adjustment in length most dif- 
ficult: on a true, bouncy pitch 
such as this his natural 
length is too short for the 
pace he bowls but he then 
over-compensates. 

In England’s last Test here 
in 1995 he bad match figures 
of three for 156 and it may be 
that England will need to be 
selective in where they play 
someone who is regarded as 
indispensable. 

The start to England's 
second innings was almost as 
dismal as it was to their first 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA! Bra innings 
334-11 dee (S U Ksbcti 10E. J L Longer 85. 
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F«| tnmnga 321 fN Hussain 
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(WKHgggralM 11 
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MadAMti 2. 88. ITT. 162 

Did w o t t rail HA Butcher. ROB CicB, D 

Gcugh. ARC Fraser. A D Muilally. 

■ — *» r-Hgflwan 1!M-26-i. Cary 
5-3-1 -_I;I*9talsan 14-3-15-1; Harvey 
5-2-15-C; Oldiayd 23-6-56-1; Koueft 
S-MM. 

D Harper and T Prof 


Opening in Mark Butcher's ab- 
sence. Dominic Cork demon- 
strated during his two-ball ten- 
ure that England win consider 
batting him at seven at their 
peril The way Sean Cary 
squared him up with a short 
ban and had him caught at 
gully was embarrassingly 
easy. 

Crawley’s bat, though, had 
a pleasing ring to it and, with 
Nasser Hussain also timing 
the baU nicely after his first- 
innings century, a successful 
chase remained on the cards. 
But Hussain was suckered by 
a slower ball, giving a catch 
to cover point, and then, im- 
mediately after tea, as Matt 
Nicholson went round the 
wicket Crawley made a mess 
of a pull and was caught at 
cover. 

Had the luck gone Western 
Australia's way now they 
might weD have won, for 
Mark Ramprakash. a world 
away from the composed bats- 
man of the first inning s, al- 
most played on, then survived 
a vehement claim for a catch 
behind, both before he had 
scored, while Thorpe sur- 
vived a chance to silly point 
off the left-arm slow bowling 
of Brad Oldroyd. 

In fact the pair somehow 
survived together for 75 min- 
utes, almost taking the game 
to the point where Langer 
would have called it a day, 
when Ramprakash played 
back to Oldroyd and was 
given out leg-before. 

It gave Western Australia 
one last shot Langer called 
up Nicholson, the bowling 
hero of the first innings, but 
Thorpe kept his composure 
and Hegg gleefully carved 
him through the offside to 
make his own personal point 
With the high ground in his 
custody, Langer decided 
enough was enough. 


Andy WHson 


L ONDON Broncos ended 
their search for a coach- 
ing successor to Tony 
Currie yesterday by appoint- 
ing the former CrormHa for- 
ward Dan Stains on a two- 
year contract 

The Broncos had been 
linked with a host of Austra- 
lians since parting com pany 
with Currie three weeks ago. 
Stains was not among them 
but he comes with strong 
Australian recommendation, 
from Jack Gibson, Arthur 
Beetson and Wayne Pearce. 

Stains will attend Satur- 
day’s second Test between 
Great Britain and New Zea- 
land in Boltxm before getting 
down to the task of taking the 
Broncos back to their 1997 
form, when they finished 
second in the Super League. 
The club slipped to seventh 
last season. 

All 25,000 tickets for the 
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West Indies tour row over absent Lara 


DovMHopp* 


B RIAN LARA was In- 
volved In a display of 
brinkmanship with 
the West Indies Cricket 
Board in London yesterday 
amid speculation that he 
and nearly half the West 
Indies team were on the 
verge of pulling out of the 
forthcoming tour of South 
Africa because of an esca- 
lating financial dispute. 

Lara, the West Indies cap- 
tain* his vice-captain Cart 
Hooper and seven other 
players disregarded instruc- 
tions to travel directly to 
Sooth. Africa from Bangla- 
desh. where West Indies had 
been runners-up in the Wills 
International Cup. 

Instead they flew to Lon- 
don to press the squad's fi- 
nancial claims during an 
e m erge nc y meeting of the 
board. “Nine of the players 
are in London." a source 


close to tlie players con- 
firmed. “The action comes 
from the West Indies play- 
ers, who want a better dsaL" 

Lata has been no stranger 
to controversy during his 
West Indies career but In 
this latest feud he Is dearly 
acting with the approval of 
his team-mates. 

Since gaining the Test 
captaincy he craved Lara 
has become a more content- 
ed figure and spoke warmly 
at the end of the Wills one- 
day tournament, where 
West Indies had lost In the 
final to Sooth Africa; of the 
increasingly “happy feel” 
within the squad. 

The board’s president Pat 
Rousseau initially suggested 

the a l JU ra l a tp f f_ar a am! 

Hooper was “particularly 
surprising" as an agreement 
had been reached with play- 
ers' re pr ese nta tives about 
. tour fees, Rousseau also con- 
demned them for "ignoring 
written instructions” from 


the team manager Clive 
Lloyd to fly directly to South 
Africa. 

However. Roland Holder, 
the secretary of the Play- 
ers’ Association, insisted 
permission had been prop- 
erly sought for Lara and 
Holder to travel to London. 




Lara . . . flew to London 


\ 


Holder also played down 
suggestions that they were 
about to withdraw from the 
tour. 

Such confidence was not 
being expressed in South 
Africa, however. AH 
Bacher. the chief executive 
of the United Cricket Board 
of South Africa, said his 
counterpart In the West 
Indies. Steve Camacho, had 
informed him that the pair 
had pulled out of the tour. 
West Indies’ first Test series 
in South Africa since the 
abandonment of apartheid 
there led to reinstatement 
six years ago. 

“Camacho told me that 
the tour will still take place 
and I believe that this will 
still happen.” Bacher said. 
• Salim Malik, who 
recently had a poor Test 
series against Australia, 
has been dropped by Paki- 
stan for the first one-day 
match against the tourists 
in Lahore on Friday. 


EN AINSUE, the Olympic 
'silver medallist, has won 
the World Sailor of the Year 
award after a year in which 
the 21 -year-old has been syn- 
onymous with success. 

Almost as soon as the 
Olympic silver medal in the 
Laser class was round his 
neck in Atlanta in 1996 he an- 
nounced his Intention of go- 
ing one betterfour years later 
in Sydney and he has stuck 
diligently to that quest By 
February of this year he had 
overtaken the gold medallist 
Robert Scheldt of Brazil, in 
the world rankings. 

Having begun by winning 
the Melbourne International 
regatta in January Ainslie 
went to Dubai eager to face 
Scheldt in what both ac- 
knowledged would be a show- 
down in the World Champion- 
ship. The Briton beat Scheldt 
comprehensively and fol- 
lowed that with a win at Kiel 
Week. 

Then he won the British 
National Championship and 
within a month had become 
European champion too with 
victory in Austria. He has 
also qualified Britain for a 
place in the Laser class at the 
next Olympics. 

Carolyn Brouwer of the 
Netherlands, the 26-year-old 
world champion in the 
Europe class, is the women’s 
world sailor, making 1998 un- 
doubtedly the year of the 
young sailors. 


Bolton Test have been sold, 
with Great Britain needing to 
win to keep the series alive. 
Adrian Moriey, the Leeds for- 
ward who missed Saturday's 
22-16 defeat at Huddersfield, 
Is stm struggling with his an- 
kle injury but the St Helens 
hooker Keiron Cunningham 
expects to recover from the 
rib and fecial injuries which 
forced him off in the second 

half. 

Shaun Edwards will make 
his Ireland debut against 
France at Dublin’s Tolka 
Park tonight He .is one of ll 
Super League players who 
qualify because their parents 
or grandparents are Irish- 

Two players from the 
Sydney dub Parramatta have 
signed to play in the Super 
League next summer. Paul 
Caridge. a winger, will join 
Salford while Sheffield Eagles 
have signed Kari LoveD. a pow- 
erful 20-year-old three-quarter. 
Mike Ford has been appointed 
player -coach of Bramley. 


Sport in brief 


Boxing 

Mike Tyson’s return after a 
15-month absence Is expected 
to be against South Africa's 
FVancois Botha at the MGM 
Grand In Las Vegas on Janu- 
ary 16. Botha, handled by the 
promoter Frank Warren, is 
the No. 1 contender for 
Evander Holyfleld's IBF title. 

Jane Couch, who won a 
legal battle to fight in Britain, 
makes her domestic debnt 
against the German Sim ona 
Lukic at Caesars night-club in 
London on November 25. 

Squash 

Scotland’s Peter Nicol win play 
Jonathan Power, his arch Ca- 
nadian rival in today’s US 
Open final in Boston, their 
first meeting since the contro- 
versial Commonwealth Games 
final in Kuala Lumpur. Nicol 
moved through by beating 
Simon Parke and Pows- dis- 
posed of Nick Taylor. 

Rugby Union 

Leeds Tykes look set to be 
disciplined by the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union — probably a de- 
duction of two points — for 
playing Wendell Sailor against 
Rotherham last weekend even 
though the RFU Is now pre- 
pared to sanction Ins clear- 
ance. The RFU has decided 
that the Australia wing's 
rugby league am tract with 
Leeds Rhinos did not also 
require him to play imitm. 

Ice Hockey 

Peterborough Pirates have 
released the Finnish winger 
Tedy Saiutskjj, who has scored 
only twice in 14 games, writes 
Vic Batchelder. “We need to 
strengthen our team in other 
areas.” said Pirates’ coach 
Troy WaUangtan. 
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Rodber takes on lock’s role, page 13 
Kiwis triumph at the races, page 13 


Ten-man Vigo stun the home crowd 


Uefa Cup, second round, second leg: Aston Villa 1 Celta Vigo 3 (aggregate: 2-3) 

Villa crumble under pressure 


Wednesday November 4 1998 

Celtic exit in a flunyof goals, page 14 
Red faces for England in Perth, page IS 
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New players 
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power game 


Paul Weaver 


A STON VILLA'S early 
season invincibility 
suddenly looked the 
stuff of hoary his- 
tory. Last night they were 
knocked out of this tourna- 
ment when they were beaten 
3-1 by their Spanish visitors. 

Following their 4-1 defeat 
by Chelsea in the Worthing- 
ton Cup In their previous 
match, it means Villa have 
conceded seven goals in their 
last two matches. No one 
doubted the quality of the 
Spaniards following the first 
match two weeks earlier. But . 
in view of Villa's l-o away | 
win and the fact that they 
were reinforced In midfield 
for last night’s match, the 
result was the source of bitter 
disappointment for the crowd 
of 29.910. 

Vigo played the match with 
the easy confidence of a side 
whose run of eight unbeaten 
games bad taken them to 
fourth position in the Spanish 
league. Villa, so often happy 
to sit back on their redoubt- 
able defence and absorb pres- 
sure, had little say In the mat- 
ter as the pale blue shirts of 
the visiting side swarmed 
around them. 

It was little surprise, there- 
fore, when the Spanish side 
took the lead in the 26th min- 
ute. Alexandre Mostovoi, 
whose movement and shoot- 
ing power was to cause the 
VUla defence so much conster- 
nation on the night, threaded 
a One through ball to Juan 
Sanchez who beat the VUla 
goalkeeper Michael Oakes 
with a low, clinical finish. 

VUla had gone dose to tak- 
ing an early lead In the third 
minute when Julian Joachim, 
who had scored the only goal 
in the first leg In Spain, 
crossed from the right and 
Stan CoUymore headed past 
Richard Dutruele. But the 
linesman flagged for offside. 

VUla, however, were be- 
hind for only four minutes. 
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Middleman... Villa's Julian Joachim keeps his eyes on the ball as Vigo’s Goran Djorovic attempts a tackle at Villa Park photograph: wn hodoson 


burst Into the box but as he 
was tackled by Mazlnho the 


Vigo, like VUla, had only | fectly executed free-kick curied 


The equaliser, on the half I defender handled the ban as 


hour, had an element of good 
fortune about it Ian Taylor 


four minutes to feel sorry for 
themselves. Villa's Ugo Ehiogu 


he slid in. Collymore made it 1 fouled Sanchez on the edge of 


l-l from the spot 


round the wall and Into the 
bottom righthand comer. 

Villa were lucky to go in 


time. Some delightful inter- red card when he brought 
play between Valeri Karpin down Taylor. The Vigo bench 


the area and Mostovoi's per- 1 only one goal behind at half. 


and Penev resulted in Mosto- 
voi shooting Just over the bar. 
Villa made the worst possible 


responded immediately by 
bringing on Dan Eggen for 
Sanchez. But Vigo showed a 


start to the second halt It was marked reluctance to rely en- 
in only Its third minute when tiraly on their defence. 


BRITISH GAS 
GUARANTEES 
CHEAPER 
ELECTRICITY 
UNTIL 


Vigo went 3-1 up. Lee Hen- 
drie conceded a free-kick on 
the left. It was taken by the 
ever-potent Mostovoi and 


Villa, who had been with- 
out Taylor and Thompson In 
Spain two weeks ago because 
they were suspended, and 


Sanchez met it with a header who last night replaced Mark 
which Oakes did well to get Draper and Riccardo Scl- 


down to. But he could not meca, shou 
hold the ball and Penev gar, but t 
scored from close range. tently out 
Villa now required two quicker 
goals but they almost pulled movement, 
one back In the 55th minute vun < 

when Alan Thompson hit the 3ou!h o*t». aur 


meca, should have been stron- 
ger, but they were consis- 
tently outwitted by Vigo's 
quicker thought and 


Aa!«n VI Ha {3-6-2}: Oakes; Ehiogu. 
Southgate, Bony (Vassal I. BSmln); Charles 


? a - 1 gSM? Elrtigfr ess: 

Oollymom. 
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British Gas 

Home Ire.-’/ 


truele gathered the ball rather 
n onchalant ly on the rebound. 

Two minutes later Villa's 
frustrated players received 
further encouragement. 
Rafael Serges, who had been 
booked towards the end of the 
opening half; was shown the 


O 

Igor Aleksander 
of Imperial 
College is 
working on a 
neural network 
called Magnus 
which he hopes 
might one day 
experience 
something 
called 

consciousness. 
Ian Pearson, a 
futurologist at 
BT, cheerfully 
predicts silicon 
Intelligence 
enhancement 
and brain “add- 
ons” within 
35 years. 

What's going on 
in your head? 

G2 front 


(MU Vigo (4-1-34): Dutniota; Michel. 
Cncoreo. Djgrovlc, Bargee, Mazlnho: 
Karpin (Tama*. 7TJ). MoMOMl. Make! ala: 
Penev (Cadew. 77). Sanchez (Eggen. 561. 
n ehw n A Andon (Belgium). 

More European football, 
p a gei 14 and 15 


Paul Weaver 


I F you thought that movers 
and shakers were nifty 
cocktail waiters, bow- tied 
alchemists or magical mak- 
ers or luminous neck-oil, the 
weekend came as something of 
a shock. 

Movers and shakers are 
people with power and influ- 
ence and according to Power 
300, which sounds like a cold 
remedy or a list ofTest triple 
centurions but is in tact an 
Observe r/ Channel 4 compila- 
tion of those who exert most 
daily influence on our lives, 
our precious little three score 
and 10 is being presided over 
by the sort of scurvy crew with 
whom you would be reluctant 
to entrust your goldfish. 

Power 300 also Includes more 
footballers than you could 
shake an offside flag at. 

It is another little 6hock, 
having overcome the grim 
realisation that despite long 
years bent over clattering Ad- 
lers and Olivettis. dog-eared 
dictionaries and thesauruses, 
having shown the patience of 
a glacier and reached that 
stage in life when detective 
chief superintendents look 
younger every day, I And my- 
self as far away from said list 
as John Glenn's shuttle Dis- 
covery and remain firmly 
among the the Powerless 60 
Million. 

Football Is led by Ian 
Wright, a former plasterer, 
now a telephone salesman, ad- 
mirer of Martin Luther King 
and occasional goalscorer for 
West Ham Un ited, who Is 
judged to be the lfi2nd most 
Influential person in these is- 
lands. He is ahead of Alan 
Shearer (198th) and Michael 
Owen (209th). 

Defenders and midfield 
players, even those as well 
known as Paul Gascoigne and 
David Beckham, are left on the 
bench. So is the entire first- 
team squad of Sheffield 
Wednesday, which is rather 
surprising considering that 
Lord Hattersley was one of the 
I judges. 

The three named footballers 
finish some way in front of the 
Conservative Party leader 
William Hague (250th), which 
Is less surprising perhaps 
than the racl that they are 
within free-kick range of the 
famous boiling' water demon- 
strator Delia Smith (152nd) 
and the W H Auden lookallke 
Mick Jagger( 139th). 


They are more central to 
our lives than James Boyle 
(22Bth), the controller of BBC 
Radio 4. and Baroness 
Thatcher (240th). They come 
in ahead of such arts, film and 
musical moguls as Sir Cam- 
eron Mackintosh (212th), Tre- 
vor Nunn (232nd), Kenneth 
Branagh (236th) and Lord 
Lloyd Webber (242nd). 

The list, sa id to be the first 
of Its kind, charts the decline 
of the Church, the aristocracy 
and the trade union leader In 
our everyday lives, and recog- 
nises the growing power of 
business and entertainment, 
money and media. And It 
reminds us of the strong Influ- 
ence of sport, and especially 
the sexiness of modern 
football. 

There Is also room for man- 
agers, although a few years 
ago they would surely have 
outnumbered the players. 
Newcastle United's Ruud 
GulUt (214th) nips In ahead of 
Manchester United' s Alta 
Ferguson (221st) but there is 
no roam for the England 
coach Glenn Huddle. Perhaps 
the compilers had a tip-off 
from the Football Associa- 
tion's chief executive Peter 
Leaver QC (295th), who 
should not be confused with 
the former Lancashire and 
England East bowler Peter 
Lever. 

Another football man rec- 
ognised was the Arsenal vice- 
chairman David Deln, who 
appears one place above 
Leaver In the list. 

Sadly, with another Ashes 
series Just around the comer, 
not a single flannelled fool 
mokes the cut Chris Smith 
(45 tb) is not the former Hamp- 
shlre and England batsman 
but the Culture Secretary. 


T HERE are other disap- 
pointments. Eddie 
George (sixth) sounds 
as If he should be a 
darts player but is. In tact, 
governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Gerhard SchrOder 
(eighth) should, one feels, be 
involved In wheei-to-wheel 
combat with MlkaHakklnen 
but happens to be the German 
chancellor. Formula One Is 
represented by Its Bemio Ec- 
clestone, who 1 i nes up in 228th 
position on the grid. And 
John Bond (67th) Is not the 
former ma wrick manager oT 
Norwich and Manchester 
City but group executive of 
HSBC Holdings. 

You might argue that such 
a list Is subjective and contro- 
versial. But so are all lists, as 
Nick Hornby's protagonist 
discovered in High Fidelity. 
And having — along with 
three back-rove class-mates — 
once blown an entire geogra- 
phy lesson thinking up alter- 
native names for the male 
genitalia, I can tell you that 
lists are Jolly Important 
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Across 

1 Detective etory narrator 
heard enquiring about 
entertainment?© 

8 County, river, and oity old as 
the deluge? (Q) 

fl On-flne promotion for pastry 
{4-4) 

10 Take and keep trophy— 
awfully coy about ft (fl) 

11 Observer of 9 teaches 
someone at the wheel (12) 

18 Man in the house for the 
Rope (4) 

14 in the beginning trousers are 
put on the box (8) 

17 I am Logan the fruit tree (8) 

18 Academic English is finished 

20 Characters from Peel County 
take mulled ale wtth big fish- 

eater (S, 4) 


23 Shed power from Don John's 
victory (4-2) 

24 I’m surprised about 3 Beit 
liquor being In 9 (4-4) 

28 Fiddle return of age bracket (8) 

26 Second childhood is when 
you get your dowry (P) 

Down 

2 A qualification to ba a 
neighbour (4) 

8 Clasp deposit box before 
doin’ office work (6-3) 

4 Sweet nothing with argon for 
hydrogen (6) 

5 The clear object (8,7) 

8 Wide loop accommodated 
fire supply (8) 

7 Loop good for bed? (5) 

8 Sordid entanglement of Anne 
with St Paul (10) 

12 The German disease means 
trouble with 9 (10) 


18 interrupt some (ndoehfneea 
with some deHcacy, that Is to 
say (9) 

10 All OK with aid maybe of 
morphine? (8) 

19 Top note? (?) 

21 Father's two letters crossing? 

(5) 

22 Want to be extended (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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